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Georgia  Tariff  Policies,  1775  to  1789 

By  William  Frank  Zornow* 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  often  blamed  by  his¬ 
torians  because  of  their  inability  to  provide  a  general  policy 
of  federal  finance  or  a  unified  system  of  custom  duties.  There 
might  be  some  justification  for  being  critical  of  the  national 
financial  situation  during  this  period,  but  there  is  really  no 
basis  for  condemning  the  tariff  systems  which  were  evolving  in 
the  thirteen  states. 

The  traditional  interpretation  of  the  tariff  systems  in  oper¬ 
ation  before  1789  held  that  they  were  based  on  expediency  and 
self-interest,  that  the  states  were  continually  striving  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  each  other  in  every  possible  way,  and  that 
trade  was  being  stultified  by  a  veritable  maze  of  conflicting 
fees,  duties,  and  regulations.  This  interpretation  w'as  associated 
with  the  “Critical  Period”  school  of  historv’  which  sought  to 
paint  the  decade  before  1789  as  an  era  of  universal  confusion  and 
impotency  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government. 

The  long  popularitv  of  this  view  is  understandable  when  one 
considers  that  manv  contemporaries  were  also  convinced  that 
each  state,  motivated  solelv  bv  self-interest,  was  try  ing  to  ham¬ 
per  its  neighbor’s  trade.  These  men  pointed  to  this  situation  as 
one  of  their  chief  justifications  for  demanding  a  stronger  cen¬ 
tral  government.  So  a.ixious  were  they  t«)  rewrite  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  that  manv  were  not  above  mustering  much 
doubtful  evidence  to  support  their  point.  Their  denunciations 
of  the  tariff  system  of  the  time  should  not  be  taken  at  face  value. 

bench  Coxe  of  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  was  one  of  these 
advocates  for  altering  the  government  in  existence,  and  his 
views  seem  to  be  typical.  In  letters  to  James  Madison  and 
Edmund  Randolph  he  analyzed  the  current  situation  in  regard 
to  commerce  and  made  three  principal  objections  to  it.  Coxe’s 
complaints  reflect  the  type  of  criticism  which  was  common 
at  the  time,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  quoted  at  length: 

1.  Duty  of  tonnage  on  vessels  built  and  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
the  other  states,  was  greater  than  that  imposed  on  vessels  belonging 
to  the  citizens  of  the  states  enacting  the  law,  and  equal  in  some  in- 

*Mr.  Zornow  L)  AHMUtant  Profi*t<sor  of  HiRtor}-  In  Kansan  State  ColIeKe, 
Manhattan.  He  received  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  at  Western  Reserve 
University. 
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stances  to  the  tonnage  laid  upon  most  of  the  foreign  nations  that  have 
a  commerciai  intercourse  with  America. 

2.  The  duties  imposed  upon  goods  imported  in  vesseis  buiit  in  or 
beionging  to  other  parts  of  the  Union,  were  greater  than  those  laid  on 
goods  imported  in  vesseis  belonging  to  the  enacting  state. 

3.  That  goods  of  the  growth,  product,  and  manufacture  of  the  other 
states  in  the  Union,  were  charged  with  high  duties  upon  importation 
into  the  enacting  state,  as  great  in  many  cases,  as  those  imposed  on 
foreign  articles  of  the  same  kind.i 

The  criticisms  of  Co.xe  were  adopted  by  later  historians  as 
a  true  statement  of  the  situation  before  1789.  In  a  brief  study 
published  in  1910  Albert  Giesecke  noted  some  of  the  tariff 
controversies  before  1789,  but  he  concluded  by  cautioning  his 
readers  that  “We  must  not  forget  that  such  action  [discrimina¬ 
tion  among  the  states]  was  really  exceptional,  for  it  was  usual 
during  the  period  to  exempt  goods  of  the  growth  or  produce 
of  any  of  the  United  States  from  import  duties  bv'  the  legislating 
state.””  A  more  recent  historian,  Merrill  Jensen,  concurred  with 
this,  and  in  his  study  of  America  under  the  Articles  of  Con¬ 
federation,  pointed  out  that  too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  differences  among  state  tariff  schedules  and  not  enough 
attention  has  been  paid  to  their  similarities.^  The  same  criticism 
has  been  made  of  the  traditional  analysis  of  the  whole  era— 
too  much  weight  is  given  to  the  failures  under  the  .Articles  to 
the  exclusion  of  references  to  the  achievements.  Successes  were 
even  more  significant  in  view  of  the  post-war  problems  confront¬ 
ing  a  weak  government.  The  success  of  VV^ashington’s  government 
was  the  logical  fruit  which  sprouted  from  seed  sown  under  the 
earlier  government. 

In  evaluating  the  state  tariff  policies  in  existence  during  the 
confederation  period  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were 
designed  to  accomplish  four  objectives:  (i)  revenue,  (2)  pro¬ 
tection,  (3)  retaliation,  (4)  regulation.  In  most  states  all  four 
of  these  objectives  were  present  in  the  tariff  legislation  enacted, 
but  there  were  some  exceptions.  W.  C.  Fisher  in  his  study  of 
tariff  policies  before  1 789  said  the  duties  levied  can  be  conveni¬ 
ently  grouped  under  four  headings:  bounties  on  exports  and 
imports,  and  duties  on  exports  and  imports.  In  addition  there 

1.  Tench  Coxe  to  James  Matllson,  Edmund  Randolph.  Rt.  Oeorire  Tucker, 
Septemher  1.3,  1780.  In  William  1*.  Palmer,  H.  W.  Flournoy,  eds..  Calendar  of 
Virginia  State  Paptrti  (11  vols..  Richmond,  1875-93),  IV,  168-69. 

2.  Albert  Giesecke,  American  Commercial  Legislation  before  1789  (Phila¬ 
delphia.  1910),  135. 

3.  Merrill  Jensen.  The  Sev  Nation.  A  History  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Confederation,  J78I-/789  (New  York,  1950),  338-41. 
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were  other  charges  such  as  tonnage  fees  and  pilotage  fees 
which  are  different  from  impost  duties,  and  drawbacks  which 
are  different  from  export  bounties.  However,  all  these  different 
types  of  duties  and  fees  were  designed  to  accomplish  the  four 
objectives  mentioned  above.^ 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  examine  briefly  the  tariff 
system  which  was  in  operation  in  Georgia  during  the  period 
1775  to  1789  and  to  see  to  what  extent  it  adhered  to  or  deviated 
from  what  might  be  called  a  national  norm. 

Georgia  was  one  of  the  last  states  to  put  into  operation  a 
well  defined  system  of  custom  duties,  and  such  action  was  not 
taken  until  1786.  There  were  two  earlier  acts,  however,  which 
partially  outlined  the  state’s  position  on  importation.  An  act 
of  September  16,  1777  recognized  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
the  importation  of  merchandise  needed  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
it  declared  that  all  “goods  or  wares,  or  merchandise  of  what 
kind  soever”  were  to  be  imported  “without  molestation  or  hin- 
derance”  from  any  country  not  at  war  with  the  United  States. 
Ever)'  American  citizen,  the  inhabitants  of  Bermuda,  New  Prov¬ 
idence,  and  of  foreign  powers  not  at  war  were  entitled  to  import 
goods  into  the  state.® 

A  second  act  of  July  29,  1783,  revived  a  colonial  statute  of 
1762  which  originally  had  placed  a  duty  of  10  s.  per  /loo 
value  on  all  goods  or  slaves  imported  by  masters,  supercargoes, 
or  transients  which  were  not  consigned  to  residents  of  the  state.® 
Because  of  the  need  for  arms,  food,  and  other  supplies  as  well 
as  the  general  falling-off  of  commerce  during  the  war  this 
act  was  not  enforced  after  1776.  However,  when  the  fighting 
stopped  and  trade  revived  the  legislature  turned  once  again  to 
commerce  as  a  source  of  badly  needed  revenue.  The  old  statute 
provided  just  such  an  excellent  source  of  funds,  and  so  it  was 
reactivated.  All  goods,  slaves,  or  other  merchandise  imported 
by  transients,  which  were  not  consigned  to  residents  of  the 
state,  were  subject  to  the  duty.  The  law'  was  made  retroactive 
to  cover  all  goods  imported  since  July  1 1,  1782.  The  act  further 
provided  that  after  August  10,  1783,  all  goods  sold  at  public 


4.  W.  C.  FiHlier.  ".\n>»‘rioan  Trade  Regulation  before  1785L"  In  Paper*  of 
The  American  ffietortcal  A**ociation  (New  York,  1889).  III.  467-9.a. 

5.  Allen  I).  Candler,  ed..  The  Colonial  Record*  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (2fi 
vola.,  Atlanta.  (1904-1916),  XIX.  pt.  2,  pp.  72-80.  Hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Candler,  ed..  Record*  of  Oa. 

6.  Candier,  ed..  Record*  of  Oa..  XVIII.  484  ;  XIX.  pt.  2,  p.  439. 
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vendue  were  subject  lo  a  chrage  of  50  s.  per  £  100  value  of 
gross  saleJ 

Finally  in  1786  the  legislature  enacted  three  laws  concern¬ 
ing  commerce.  The  first  of  these  came  in  response  to  a  request 
from  Congress  on  April  18,  1783,  that  it  should  be  given  power 
for  twenty-five  years  to  collect  duties  on  some  enumerated 
items  as  well  as  a  5%  ad  valorem  tariff  on  all  unenumerated 
articles  and  prizes.*^ 

The  Georgia  legislature,  after  considerable  prodding,  respond¬ 
ed  to  the  request  with  the  stipulation  that  the  act  was  not  to 
become  effective  until  the  other  states  had  enacted  similar  legis¬ 
lation.*'  Georgia’s  favorable  response  left  only  Maryland  and 
New  York  still  unwilling  to  grant  the  powers  requested  by 
Congress.  Ultimately  only  the  latter  state  refused  to  agree,  and 
the  impost  scheme  of  1783  failed  for  lack  of  unanimity.^® 

Congress  made  a  second  request  on  April  30,  1783  for  power 
to  regulate  all  trade  with  any  country  which  would  not  con¬ 
clude  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States.  Once  again 
the  legislature  was  reluctant  to  comply.  A  report  in  Congress 
in  March  1786  indicated  that  only  Delaware,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  had  not  responded.  Congress  recommended  that 
action  should  be  taken  quickly,  and  Georgia  finally  complied 
by  granting  the  request  on  August  2,  1786.^^ 

At  the  same  time  the  legislature  adopted  the  law  empowering 
Congress  to  collect  the  5%  ad  valorem  duty  and  the  enum¬ 
erated  rates  it  also  adopted  a  general  tariff  scheme  of  its  own 
with  the  provision  that  it  was  to  be  superseded  whenever  Con¬ 
gress  received  the  assent  of  all  states  to  collect  the  special  duties. 

The  Georgia  tariff  enacted  in  1786  was  really  the  only  law 
of  this  type  passed  by  the  legislature  since  the  act  mentioned 
before  was  reviyed.  It  was  more  than  simply  a  schedule  of 
enumerated  and  ad  valorem  duties.  It  was  a  comprehensive  sys¬ 
tem  including  many  types  of  commercial  charges  and  fees  as 
well  as  regulations.  Since  Georgia  was  one  of  the  last  states  to 
frame  a  tariff  schedule  during  the  period  it  undoubtedly  was 

7.  Ibid..  XIX.  pt.  2,  pp.  237-39.  The  provision  of  tbp  law  had  bopn  that 
if  any  of  the  imported  commodities  or  slaves  were  unsold,  re-exported,  or  con- 
Hi>m»*d  to  a  resident  of  the  state  within  six  months  the  importer  was  entitled 
to  a  deduction. 

‘  8.  W.  C.  Ford.  et.  al.  eds..  The  Joumalt  nf  the  Continental  Congreme  (34 

vols.,  Washinjrton.  1904-37),  XXIV,  257-Hl. 

I  9.  Candler,  ed..  Records  of  Oa.,  XIX,  pt.  2,  492-98. 

10.  Journal*  of  Congreeg,  XXX,  62-68. 

11  Ibid.,  XXX.  93  ;  Candler,  ed..  Record*  of  Oa..  XIX,  pt.  2,  pp.  554-65. 
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much  influenced  by  systems  already  in  operation  in  other  states. 
Certainly  the  congressional  impost  request  of  1783  had  some 
influence  on  the  tariff  laws  of  the  states  adopted  after  that 
date,  and  it  must  have  influenced  the  Georgia  legislators  too.'* 

This  Georgia  system  will  be  examined  in  light  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  made  by  Coxe  and  the  four  principal  objectives  of  com¬ 
mercial  legislation  before  1789. 

The  main  objective  of  this  act  was  to  raise  revenue  for  the 
state’s  use  and  to  meet  its  quota  due  the  central  government.'® 
The  act  provided  for  the  collection  of  the  following  duties 
on  the  enumerated  list: 


1  gal. 

Jamaica  Rum. 

3  d. 

1  gal. 

Molasses  imported  from  Eng. 

dominions. 

1  d. 

1  gal. 

Molasses  imported  from  other 

dominions. 

3  farthings 

1  gal. 

Beer,  porter,  cider,  perry 

in  casks. 

1%  d. 

1  gal. 

Wine  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 

6  d. 

1  gal. 

Wine  from  FYance. 

8  d. 

1  gal. 

Windw.ird  Island  rum. 

3  d. 

1  gal. 

Taffia  rum. 

2  d. 

1  gal. 

Brandy,  gin,  arrack,  cordials,  liquors 

2  d. 

dosen 

liquor  in  bottles. 

6  d. 

deck 

playing  cards. 

9  d. 

1 

Backgammon  table. 

11. 

1  lb. 

Tobacco  not  grown  in  U.  S. 

81. 

1  lb. 

Bobea  tea. 

4  d. 

1  lb. 

all  other  types  of  tea. 

1  8. 

100  lbs. 

Brown  or  clayed  sugars  from 

English  dominions. 

2  B. 

100  lbs. 

Brown  or  clayed  sugars  from 

all  other  dominions. 

1  8.  6  d. 

1  lb. 

Refined  sugar  from  English 

dominions. 

1  d. 

1  lb. 

Refined  sugar  from  all  other 

dominions. 

3  farthings 

100  lbs. 

Cocoa  or  pimento. 

4  8.  6  d. 

300  lbs. 

Coffee. 

3  s. 

The  act  further  provided  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  i  0%  on 
all  gold,  silver,  tinsel,  lace,  gauzes,  thread  or  silk  lace  edging, 
plate,  jewelry,  European  or  East  Indian  silks  or  china.  All 
other  goods  imported  into  the  state  were  to  be  subject  to  a 
21/2%  ad  valorem  rate. 


1*2.  Candler,  ed..  Recordu  of  Oa.,  XIX,  pt.  2,  pp.  198-515. 

13.  The  act  provided  that  in  the  event  the  congreaeional  requeat  for  a  5% 
ad  valorem  dnty  and  the  dutiea  on  the  enumerated  list  was  approved,  that  cer¬ 
tain  portiona  of  thia  act  vere  to  be  repealed.  However,  aome  of  the  dutiea  were 
atill  to  remain  in  effect  in  order  to  ralae  revenue  for  the  atate’a  own  use. 
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AH  Negroes  brought  from  Africa  (except  suckling  children) 
and  all  brought  from  the  West  Indies  who  had  not  resided  there 
for  more  than  six  months  were  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  30  s. 

One  of  Coxe’s  objections  had  been  that  American  produced 
and  grown  goods  were  dutiable  at  equal  or  higher  rates  than 
similar  goods  brought  from  foreign  lands,  but  this  was  not 
true  in  Georgia.  The  law  of  1786  specifically  provided  that  all 
goods  imported  into  the  state  w  ere  exempt  if  they  were  produced 
or  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Coxe’s  other  complaints  that  tonnage  duties  on  American 
ships  exceeded  similar  duties  on  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  enacting  state,  and  that  goods  imported  in  bottoms  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  enacting  state  were  less  than  those  imposed  on 
goods  imported  in  ships  owned  by  other  Americans  were  also 
fallacious.  There  are  some  evidences  of  discrimination  and  re¬ 
taliation  in  the  tariff  and  tonnage  laws  of  Georgia,  but  it  is 
not  against  Americans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  discrim¬ 
ination  was  aimed  at  the  British. 

In  the  tariff  schedule  printed  above  one  can  see  evidence  of 
this  discrimination  against  British  products  in  the  dual  schedule 
of  rates  for  molasses,  brown  or  clayed  sugars,  and  refined  sugar. 
It  was  against  imports  from  the  West  Indies  (British)  that  the 
Georgians  aimed  their  discriminatory  legislation.  This  policy 
grew’  out  of  the  British  attitude  toward  American  commerce 
after  the  war.  American  merchants  had  long  been  dependent 
upon  the  triangular  trade  involving  their  own  ports,  and  those 
of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  It  was  the  only  w'ay  Ameri¬ 
cans  could  earn  the  money  necessary  to  purchase  products 
abroad.  On  July  2,  1783,  the  British  government  adopted  an 
Order  in  Council  w  hich  closed  the  West  Indian  ports  to  Ameri¬ 
can  ships.  Naturally  this  hurt  the  American  states  for  they 
w’ere  drained  of  specie  in  order  to  pay  for  the  products  they 
continued  to  buy  from  England  which  formerly  had  been  paid 
for  by  exports  to  the  Indies.  The  Americans  were  quick  to 
accuse  the  British  of  trv’ing  to  destroy  their  trade,  but  actuallv’^ 
the  principal  motive  in  adopting  this  course  was  that  under 
the  mercantile  system  they  were  compelled  to  regard  the  United 
States  as  outside  the  empire  and  to  treat  them  as  alien  states  in 
matters  of  colonial  trade. 

Nearly  every  state  sought  to  bring  the  British  to  terms  by 
adopting  some  discriminatory  legislation  against  West  Indian 
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products.  Georgia  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  discrim¬ 
ination  in  this  state  was  carried  even  further  than  it  was  in 
other  states  by  the  imposition  of  a  higher  tonnage  duty  on 
British  ships.  Every'  ship  entering  the  state’s  ports  was  charged 
9  d.  per  ton,  but  all  British  owned  ships  were  compelled  to 
pay  2  s.  per  ton. 

The  act  also  provided  some  special  reductions,  which  were 
designed  to  encourage  the  American  merchant  marine  and 
commerce.  These  concessions  were  a  direct  refutation  of  Coxe’s 
claims.  All  goods  brought  into  the  state  in  ships  built  and  equip¬ 
ped  and  owned  wholly  by  American  citizens  were  entitled  to 
a  25%  reduction  in  the  duties  charged,  while  a  10%  reduction 
was  granted  in  tonnage  fees  on  American  built  and  owned  ships. 
A  further  reduction  of  15%  was  possible  if  the  duty  was  paid 
in  specie.  This  was  a  provision  which  appeared  in  much  of  the 
tariff  legislation  of  the  times. 

The  protection  and  fostering  of  native  industry  did  not  play 
as  important  a  part  in  the  tariff  systems  of  the  Southern  states 
as  it  did  in  the  North,  but  there  are  some  examples  where  an 
effort  was  made  to  encourage  it.  There  were  no  protective 
duties  as  such  in  the  Georgia  tariff  legislation,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  solely  for  revenue  purposes.  There  is  only  one  portion 
of  the  act  of  1786  for  the  fostering  of  native  industry,  and 
this  clause  declared  that  all  persons  who  built  a  still  in  the 
state  “shall  be  allowed  and  paid  a  premium  equal  to  the  duties 
arising  by  this  act  on  such  quantity  of  all  such  as  such  person 
shall  actually  distill  in  such  distilleries.”  The  avowed  reason 
for  including  this  provision  was  that  the  “encouragement  of 
manufacturing  [would]  promote  adventure  and  industry  and 
tend  greatly  to  the  general  interest.”  Liquor  was  needed  (or  the 
Indian  trade  and  to  facilitate  relations  with  the  powerful  Creeks 
and  Cherokees. 

.\nother  common  method  of  encouraging  infant  industries 
was  through  the  granting  of  export/import  bounties,  and  this 
device  had  been  used  in  colonial  Georgia  to  foster  the  raising 
of  flax,  hemp,  and  wheat.^^  During  the  revolution  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  industries  was  encouraged  by  land  grants.  Grants  of 
from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  acres  were  given  to  persons 
building  and  operating  saw  mills,  iron  works,  bloomeries,  fur- 

14.  Candler,  ed..  Record*  of  Go.,  XIX,  pt.  1,  pp.  89-93. 
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naces,  or  forges.^®  The  granting  of  bounties  was  a  practice  which 
died  throughout  most  of  the  states  during  the  war,  and  it  was 
not  revived  after  the  peace.  Protective  tariffs  were  introduced 
to  help  infant  industries  in  most  states,  but  the  Georgians  pre¬ 
ferred  to  accomplish  the  same  objective  through  the  use  of  land 
grants. 

In  addition  to  the  specified  duties  on  enumerated  goods  and 
the  <'^'arges  on  unenumerated  items,  the  importer  and  shipper 
wei  also  subject  to  a  variety  of  additional  charges  in  each 
state  which  often  became  particularly  burdensome.  This  legis¬ 
lation  was  designed  to  achieve  at  least  three  of  the  four  ob¬ 
jectives:  revenue,  retaliation,  and  regulation.  There  were  usually 
charges  for  wharfage,  storage,  pilotage,  light  houses,  hospitals, 
and  on  the  tonnage  of  each  vessel. 

In  1762  the  Georgia  legislature  set  up  a  schedule  of  pilot  fees 
based  on  a  sliding  scale  depending  upon  the  amount  of  water 
draw  n  by  the  ship.  The  scale  ranged  from  charges  of  1 1  s.  on 
ships  drawing  six  or  less  feet  to  10  s.  in  those  drawing  seven¬ 
teen  feet  or  more.'®  This  act  was  amended  in  1777  to  double  the 
fees  which  prevailed  under  the  earlier  act,  and  it  also  exempted 
all  coasters  plying  between  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.'^  These 
rates  remained  in  operation  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
paper. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  9  d.  per  ton  fee 
which  was  paid  by  each  ship  except  British  vessels  which  paid 
2  s.,  however,  other  fees  were  levied  against  ships  entering  the 
harbors.  A  second  law’  of  1786  exempted  all  coasters  and  ships 
entering  the  harbor  in  distress  from  the  9  d.  per  ton  duty,  but 
there  were  other  charges  made  against  entering  vessels  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  harbor  fortifications.' The  act  of  1786,  w  hich 
set  up  the  state  tariff  system,  provided  also  for  charges  of  3  s.  6  d. 
on  each  topsail  vessel  and  2  s.  4  d.  on  all  other  vessels  for  the 
construction  of  a  sailors’  hospital  at  Savannah.  This  same  act 
also  earmarked  3  d.  out  of  the  9  d.  per  ton  fee  collected  on  each 
ship  for  use  in  constructing  the  hospital. 

The  legislature  of  Georgia  also  provided  for  wharf  and  storage 
charges.  An  act  of  1774  set  up  a  standardized  system  of  wharf 

15.  Ibid.,  XIX.  pt.  2,  pp.  5.a  58.  130-40. 

16.  Ibid..  XVIII,  615-25. 

17.  Ibid.,  XIX,  pt.  2.  pp.  45-50. 

18.  Ibid.,  XIX.  pt.  2.  pp.  476-83.  510. 
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and  storage  charges  which  were  to  be  in  operation  in  the  colonial 
ports,  and  this  act  remained  in  effect  after  the  revolution  began.^* 

Various  items  imported  into  or  exported  from  each  colony 
and  state  were  also  subjected  to  inspection  fees.  After  the  war 
the  system  of  certification  and  inspection  was  actually  increased 
in  most  of  the  states.  European  purchasers  often  preferred  to 
obtain  American  products,  because  the  supervision  and  inspection 
of  them  insured  that  they  would  be  of  top  quality.  The  wide 
acceptance  of  inspection  laws  throughout  the  country  and  the 
height  to  which  the  fees  sometimes  went  constituted  them  as 
an  important  type  of  early  commercial  legislation. 

Georgia  was  one  of  the  few  states  which  did  not  enact  much 
inspection  legislation  during  the  revolt  or  after^^'ard.  However, 
various  acts  passed  before  1776  were  continued  in  operation, 
and  many  items  were  subject  to  inspection.  Beef,  pork,  pitch, 
tar,  turpentine,  hemp,  flax,  flour,  hides,  skins,  and  calf-skins  were 
subject  to  inspection  as  well  as  the  principal  export— tobacco. 
The  fees  payable  for  such  inspection  varied  considerably,  and 
they  ranged  from  Vzd.  on  calf-skins  to  6d.  which  was  charged 
on  each  barrel  of  beef  and  pork,  and  for  each  one  hundred 
pounds  of  inspected  tobacco.^ 

Another  aspiect  of  commercial  legislation  and  regulations 
was  the  control  of  commerce  through  embargoes.  In  many 
states  this  expedient  had  been  used  often  in  the  colonial  period 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  badly  needed  items,  but  there  are 
few  instances  when  it  w’as  utilized  in  Georgia.^' 

An  examination  of  the  tariff  legislation  of  Georgia  during 
the  period  1775  ‘7^9  impresses  one  by  its  paucity.  In  many 

states  the  tariff  enactments  were  quite  numerous,  but  not  so 
in  Georgia.  Of  all  the  Southern  states  Georgia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  had  the  least  legislation  of  this  type.  The  schedules  were 
short  and  were  confined  primarily  to  spiritous  and  malt  liquors, 
cH)ffec,  sugar,  and  tea.  Protectionism  was  virtually  non-existent. 
There  was  also  little  regulation  of  shipping  in  Georgia,  and  the 
fees  were  kept  to  a  minimum  when  compared  to  those  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  other  states.  Yet  some  similarity  may  be  noted  between 
the  tariff  systems  in  Georgia  and  those  developing  in  other 
states. 

19.  Ibid..  XIX.  pt.  2.  np.  8-2.a. 

20.  ThUt..  XVIII.  pp.  774-80;  XIX.  pt.  1.  pp.  89  9,1.  204-208,  406  14;  XIX. 
pt.  2,  pp.  38-44. 

21.  fhid.,  XIX.  pt.  2.  pp.  140.  243-48. 
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By  1789  Georgia,  like  her  sister  states,  was  admitting  American 
products  duty  free,  was  granting  special  consideration  to  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  as  far  as  tonnage  charges  were  concerned,  and  was 
treating  shippers  from  other  states  the  same  as  her  own  mer-  ^ 

chants.  The  criticism  of  men  like  Coxe  was  unfounded.  Any 
discrimination  that  is  evident  in  Georgia  was  directed  against 
foreign  states  which  did  not  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  United  1 

States.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  in  Georgia  was  quite  evident, 
and  it  was  apparent  not  only  in  dealings  with  other  states  but 
in  those  with  the  central  government  as  well. 

It  is  significant  that  all  but  one  of  the  states  were  willing 
to  co-operate  with  Congress  in  granting  it  the  special  power 
to  levy  duties  requested  in  1781  and  1783.  The  impost  resolution 
of  1783  with  its  long  enumerated  list  as  well  as  ad  valorem  duty 
stimulated  the  tendency  in  most  states  to  agree  on  a  basic 
enumerated  list,  but  the  individual  rates  on  items  continued  to 
vary  and  were  determined  by  local  considerations.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  harmony  prevailing.  Georgia  and  the 
ether  states  were  compelled  long  before  1789  to  agree  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  tariff  policy  which  was  coming  to  prevail  everywhere.  By 
1 789  variation  in  rates  and  systems  was  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 


Pharmacy  and  Pharmacists 
in  the  Confederacy 

By  Norman  H.  Franke* 

Some  General  Aspects  of  the  Pharmacists. 

In  view  of  the  paucity  of  material  and  information,  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  standing,  especially  the  official  standing,  of  the 
druggists  in  the  Confederacy  is  a  difficult  problem.  The  Medi¬ 
cal  College  of  South  Carolina  did  train  and  license  druggists. 
To  assume  a  large  number  of  educated  pharmacists  throughout 
the  South,  however,  would  be  far  from  the  truth.  The 
“apothecaries”  as  commissioned  officers  of  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  War  of  1812  to  1815  had  long  become  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  past  in  the  United  States  Army,  hence  there  is  little 
reason  to  assume  that  any  consideration  was  given  to  a  revival 
of  this  status  in  the  Confederacy.  Since  the  Southern  druggists 
were  unorganized,  no  group  existed  that  would  press  for  military 
rank  for  apothecaries.  It  is  not  surprizing,  then,  that  the  military 
considered  the  onlv^  duty  of  the  druggists  to  be  that  of  caring 
for  the  civilian  population.^ 

There  was  little  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  military  to  make 
use  of  the  skilled  druggists  in  the  South.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Dr.  Chisolm  in  his  book  on  military  surgery^  required  that 
each  hospital  employ  a  “steward  acting  as  an  apothecary,”*  and 
that  the  duties  of  the  apothecary-steward  embraced  activities 
in  far-distant  fields.  Surgeon  Taylor  also  confirms  this,  for  he 
mentions,  “Our  Regiment  had  two  medical  men,  a  surgeon  and 
an  assistant  surgeon.  There  was  also  a  hospital  steward— a  kind  of 
apothecary,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  the  care  of  the 
medical  surgical  supplies,  and  to  prepare  or  dole  out,  what  was 
prescribed,  and  to  act  as  a  general  assistant  to  the  surgeons.”^ 

Thus  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  those  who  were  in  charge 
of  the  dispensaries  need  not  always  have  been  qualified.  It  must 

•Mr.  Franke  ia  conneeted  with  the  School  of  Phannac.v,  .Mnbama  Polytechnic 
Inatltute,  at  .\uhurn. 

1.  C.  H.  Tebault,  ‘‘(’oiifederate  UesourceB."  in  SoulhtTn  /•rartitioner,  (here¬ 
inafter  cited  as  8.P,)  XXIV  (1902),  44-00,  hereinafter  cited  as  Tebault,  C.X. 

2.  J.  Julian  Chisolm.  .4  Manual  of  Military  Purrjery  (3rd  ed.,  Columbia, 
8.  C..  1864),  66. 

3.  Italics  are  this  writer's. 

4.  William  H.  Taylor.  De  Quibua.  Dii>rnurnri>  and  (Richmond,  1908), 

302.  Italics  are  the  present  writer's. 
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be  remembered  that  some  apothecaries  were  exempt  from  mili- 
tar\’  service  and  should  a  unit  contain  an  apothecary,  it  would 
seem  that  only  by  chance  could  he  be  placed  in  the  dispensary. 

As  civilian  employees  some  druggists  were  able  to  serve  in 
their  proper  capacity.  We  are  told  by  Surgeon  Daniel  that  an 
apothecary  named  Armstead  was  employed  in  the  dispensary 
of  the  Lauderdale  Hospital,'"’  and  it  is  known  that  apothecaries 
Jett  T.  West  and  Sursdroff  of  North  Carolina  were  employed 
as  druggists  in  the  famous  Chimborazo  Hospital  in  Richmond 
under  Commandant  James  B.  McCaw.'* 

Certain  unidentified  druggists  employed  by  the  government 
received  due  comment  in  official  reports.  Purveyor  Spottsvvood 
on  November  i,  1864  wrote  Secretary  of  the  Navy  iMallor\'; 

I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  calling  the  attention  of  the 
department  to  the  great  necessity  of  the  retention  of  the  three  em¬ 
ployees  detailed  for  duty  in  this  establishment.  They  are  all  good 
apothecaries  and  chemists,  and  their  position  is  no  sinecure,  since 
they  are  constantly  employed  in  various  operations  of  the  department 
in  manufacturing,  receiving,  packaging,  and  issuing  medicines;  .... 
Crippled  soldiers  and  men  exempt  by  reason  of  ill  health,  and  not 
experts,  would  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  purveyor’s  department, 
since  they  would  be  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  re¬ 
quired  in  the  transportation  and  selection  of  the  proper  and  pure 
medicines  ordered  to  be  purchased  from  time  to  time.7 

The  Army  felt  the  same  wav%  for  the  Surgeon-General  in  Febru¬ 
ary  of  1865  wrote  Secretary  of  War  Breckinridge,  “These  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  laboratories,  purveying  depots,  and  distilleries  are 
in  a  great  measure  expert  chemists,  druggists,  and  distillers  and 
men  of  professional  ‘kill,  whose  services  are  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  manufacture  of  medicines  ....  .Medical  supplies 
can  only  be  prepared  and  put  up  by  skilled  druggists,”* 

Perhaps  the  military  came  to  realize,  too  late,  that  druggists 
could  render  valuable  professional  service. 

If  few  dniggists  served  the  government  in  one  branch  or 
another,  what  then  became  of  the  apothecaries  in  the  Con¬ 
federacy?  Many,  of  course,  remained  in  their  shops,  serving 
the  people  as  their  duty  was  thought  to  be;  for  certain  druggists 
could  be  exempted  from  military  ser\’ice.  Others  joined  the  army. 
G.  W.  Aimar,  a  Charleston  druggist,  did  just  that.  Aimar,  after 

5.  F.  E.  Daniol,  Recollertionn  of  a  Rebel  Sumenn  (Auatin,  Toxnn.  1S»9),  178. 

6.  J.  R.  Oilderslpfve,  “History  of  the  Chimborazo  Hospltiil,  C.S.A.,”  In 
Bouthem  Hiatorical  Society  Papera,  XXXVI  (1908),  92.  (Mted  hereafter  as 
8.H.8.P. 

7.  Official  Recorda  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Nariea  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  Second  Series.  II.  760,  hereinafter  cited  as  O.R.N, 

8.  8.H.8.P.,  II  (1876)  126  27. 
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serving  under  druggist  E.  C.  Phinn  at  31  Broad  Street  in  that 
city,  received  his  license  to  practice  from  the  Medical  College 
of  South  Carolina  (and  may  have  graduated  from  that  institu¬ 
tion).  He  then  opened  a  store  of  his  own  in  Charleston  at  the 
comer  of  Vanderhoist  and  King  streets  in  1851.  When  the  war 
came,  he  closed  his  shop  and,  while  his  family  rusticated  in 
Yorkville,  South  Carolina,  he  received  his  commission  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  LaFavctte  Artillerv.**  Aimar  was  captured  by  the 
Federals  and  sent  to  prison,  but  he  escaped  through  the  aid  of  a 
friend  of  pharmaceutical  connections  and  walked  back  to  York- 
ville.*** 

Another  case  of  interest  involves  a  German  immigrant,  Charles 
Philip  Candidus,  who  had  studied  pharmacy  in  his  home-land. 
Candidus  came  to  the  United  States  in  1848  and  studied  at  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Thence  he  took  up  resi¬ 
dence  in  Aberdeen,  Mississippi,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  he  became  a  medical  purveyor,  assisting  in  gun  powder 
manufacture.  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  procuring  medicines, 
Candidus  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  command  of  Major  General 
N.  Bedford  Forrest.^ 

A  rather  tragic  account  is  that  of  Joseph  Laidly,  Northern 
born,  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  educated  druggist.  Laid¬ 
ly  joined  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  its  initial 
meeting  in  1852  and  became  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  Before 
the  war  he  took  a  job  in  Richmond,  and  when  hostilities  broke 
out,  he  volunteered  his  services  to  the  Confederate  government. 
Because  of  his  knowledge  of  chemistr\%  he  was  assigned  to  a 
cartridge  factory.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  he  was  killed  in 
an  explosion.^* 

.An  amusing  anecdote  of  one  enterprizing  Nashville  druggist 
was  also  reported.  Upon  hearing  of  the  planned  evacuation  of 
the  city  by  the  Confederate  troops,  this  man,  whose  name  did 
not  come  down  to  us,  bought  up  all  the  window  glass  in  the 
city.  When  the  evacuating  troops  blew’  up  their  supplies,  the 

9.  No  record  han  b«>en  found  of  thU  unit ;  it  may  have  been,  but  probably 
was  not  Macon’s  Richmond  Artillery. 

10.  J.  Hampton  Hoch,  Professor  of  Phiirmacoloity  at  the  Medical  Colleice  of 
South  Carolina,  in  personal  communications ;  for  further  specific  information 
see  his  History  of  Pharmac/f  in  South  Carolina  (Charleston,  19S1). 

11.  This  information  was  taken  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Alabama 
Pharmaceutical  .Xssociation  at  Montftomery  for  the  annual  meetinf;  in  June,  1931. 

12.  An  interestinR  account  of  the  fatal  accident  may  be  found  in  the  Ameri- 
can  Journal  of  l‘hamiacy,  XXXIII  (1S61),  479-80. 
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explosion  smashed  many  windows,  and  he  is  said  to  have  profited 
greatly  from  the  sale  of  window  glass.^® 

There  are  many  stories  about  druggists  and  drugs,  but  like 
those  given  here  they  lack,  in  general,  the  necessary  details  to  # 

make  them  meaningful.  It  is  most  regrettable  that  the  physicians 
and  pharmacists  in  writing  their  memoirs  chose  to  relate  fas¬ 
cinating,  amusing,  and  adventurous  tales  rather  than  the  valuable 
and  pertinent  information  they  possessed,  and  that  now  has 
perished  with  them. 

The  Druggists  and  Conscription 

If  the  druggists  were  not  given  due  rank  in  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices,  they  were,  at  least,  given  some  consideration  in  civilian 
life.  Since  it  was  deemed  their  duty  to  keep  the  civiliaas  sup¬ 
plied  with  medicinals,  the  pharmacists  were  provided  for  in  the 
1862  Conscription  Act.  The  new’  law  specifically  exempted  from 
the  draft,  “in  each  apothecary  store  now  established  and  doing 
business,  one  apothecary  in  good  standing,  who  is  a  practical 
druggist.  .  .  .  The  February’  17,  1864  revision  of  the  Act 
continued  to  exempt  “one  skilled  apothecary  in  each  apothecary 
store,  w  ho  was  doing  business  as  such  apothecary  on  the  loth 
day  of  October  1862,  and  has  continued  said  business,  without 
intermission,  since  that  period.  .  .  .  The  change  in  wording 
of  the  1864  revision  was  made  cenainly  to  prevent  the  exemption 
of  anyone  who  might  have  learned  the  art  after  1862,  hence  not 
experienced. 

Coulter  in  his  Confederate  States  remarked  in  reference  to 
conscription,  “people  suddenly  became  apothecaries  collecting 
‘a  few  empty  jars,  a  cheap  assortment  of  combs  and  bnishes,  a 
few  bottles  of  wizzard  oil  and  other  Yankee  nostrums.’”^*  This 
“clever”  statement  has  been  taken  manv'  times  and  used  in  texts 
and  lectures.  Coulter  drew  his  remark  from  Moore’s  Conscrip¬ 
tion  and  Conflict  in  the  Confederacy  which  reads  in  part: 

In  each  drug-store  already  established  and  doing  business  ‘one  apothe¬ 
cary  in  good  standing,*  who  was  a  ‘practical  druggist,’  was  exempted 
from  the  operations  of  the  conscript  law.  This  exemption,  by  which 
drug-stores  were  to  be  maintained  in  the  hands  of  practical  pharma- 

13.  Joseph  Jacobs,  “Some  Dru>{  Conditions  during  the  W’nr  between  the 
SUtea.  1861-1865,’’  8.H.R.P..  XXXIII  (1903),  p.  170. 

14.  The  War  of  Rebellion,  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Recordtt  of  the  Union 
and  Confederate  Armiee,  Fourth  Series,  II,  161.  Cited  hereafter  as  O.R. 

1.5.  Ibid..  Fourth  Series.  Ill,  179. 

16.  ....  M.  Coulter,  The  Confederate  Staten  of  Atnerira.  1861-/865  (Baton 
Routre,  1950),  316. 
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cists,  was  intended  to  meet  real  public  need.  Certainly  Congress  did 
not  intend  to  give  birth  to  the  character  of  “apothecary  shops”  that 
soon  sprung  into  being.!? 

Moore  then  quoted  excerpts  from  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  September  z,  1862  issue  of  the  Columbus,  Georgia,  Weekly 
Sun,  which  was  written  by  Editor  William  L.  Scruggs.  It  was 
upon  tliis  editorial  that  Moore’s  judgment  rested.  The  editorial 
reads  in  its  entirety  as  follows: 

By  the  “Exemption  Bill”  passed  by  Congress  just  before  its  adjourn¬ 
ment.  “apothecaries  in  good  standing”  are  not  liable  to  Conscription. 
The  intention  of  Congress  doubtless  was  to  exempt  one  professional 
apothecary  in  every  drug  store  which  confines  its  operations  within 
its  legitimate  sphere  of  trade.  We  presume  the  bill  was  not  Intended 
to  include  all  drug  store  proprietors  and  clerks  who  have  turned  their 
establishments  into  high  speculating  concerns,  dealing  indiscriminately 
in  every  thing  from  strawberries  and  watermelons  up  to  sugar,  coffee, 
molasses,  and  spun  cotton,  including  cotton  cards  at  $15  a  pair.  — Many 
of  the  establishments  of  these  exempt  “apothecaries”  look  more  like 
variety  stores  and  produce  depots  than  apothecary  shops  where  pre¬ 
scriptions  are  put  up;  and  many  of  the  “apothecaries  in  good  stand¬ 
ing”  thus  exempt  know  as  little  of  chemistry,  either  theoretical  or 
practical,  as  a  Patagonian  does  of  Sunday.  The  “good  standing”  as 
understood  by  some  enrolling  officers,  may  mean  success  in  business — 
a  shrewdness  In  speculating  in  tobacco  or  whisky — personal  popularity 
among  the  masses,  or  favoritism  with  official  dignitaries.  We  take  it, 
however,  that  Congress  meant  those  who  have  made  pharmacy  their 
avocation  for  life — have  taken  pains  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
their  profession — men  who  are  practical  chemists — who  know  how  to 
put  up  prescriptions,  and  whose  known  Integrity,  intelligence,  and 
sobriety  have  inspired  the  confidence  of  the  community. 

Nearly  every  little  village  in  the  Confederate  States  has  an  exempt 
in  the  person  of  some  “apothecary”  whose  dealings  are  not  confined 
to  any  particular  branch  of  any  particular  trade,  and  who  could  not 
analyze  the  simplest  compound  or  put  up  the  plainest  prescription  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  if  his  life  depended  upon  it;  a  few  empty  jars, 
a  cheap  assortment  of  combs  and  brushes,  a  few  bottles  of  “hairdye” 
and  “wizzard  oil”  and  other  Yankee  patent  nostrums,  is  about  the  only 
evidence  of  their  being  “apothecaries  in  good  standing.” 

We  remember  a  few  months  since  to  have  seen  a  couple  of  “apothe¬ 
caries”  from  another  State  in  Atlanta  buying  up  molasses,  tobacco, 
brown  domestic  cotton  yarn,  and  writing  paper  for  speculation,  and 
when  asked  what  connection  there  was  between  spun  cotton  and  phar¬ 
macy,  they  replyed  that  drugs  could  not  be  had,  and  that  they  were 
investigating  in  other  articles  that  would  “pay”  as  well.  These  men 
were  both  exempts  from  military  duty  by  reason  of  their  being  “apothe¬ 
caries  in  good  standing.” 

This  editorial  was  one  of  a  series  on  exemptions  in  the  Con¬ 
scription  Act.  It  certainly  was  true  that  at  this  period  the  college 
trained  pharmacists  were  a  minority  in  the  United  States.  But 

17.  A.  F.  Moor**,  Cunurription  and  Conflict  in  thr  Confederarp  (Now  York. 
1924),  55. 
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there  were  quite  a  number  of  people  who  practiced  the  pro¬ 
fession  on  the  basis  of  self-study  and  a  good  apprenticeship. 
Moore’s  remarks  “the  character  of  ‘apothecary  shops’  that  soon 
sprung  into  being,’’  has  been  misinterpreted  by  Coulter,  and 
turned  into  a  meaning  not  originally  intended.  Nowhere  in  the 
editorial  is  there  mention,  or  even  intimation,  that  either  a  large 
or  small  number  of  people  without  previous  experience  pretended 
to  be  apothecaries  in  order  to  evade  the  Conscription  Act,  and 
in  general  the  pharmacists  in  the  Confederacy  seem  to  have  met 
their  duties  rather  well.  There  is  an  official  record  confirming 
this.  The  report  to  President  Davis  by  Mr.  Orr  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  Congress  made  on  March  i6,  1S65,  states  that, 
“Physicians  and  apothecaries  are  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
people,  and  no  complaint  has  reached  Congress  of  abuses  of 
this  class  of  exemption.’’^® 

The  Augusta  Convention 

(>)ulter  in  his  Confederate  States^"^  is  apparently  the  only  his¬ 
torian  to  record  that  in  order  “To  promote  the  manufacturing  of 
drugs  and  to  raise  the  professional  standing  of  druggists,  a  con¬ 
vention  of  druggists  was  held  in  Augusta  in  May  of  1863.”  That 
there  should  be  a  general  desire  to  raise  the  professional  standing 
is  quite  understandable.  A  new  nation,  once  part  of  an  established 
country  where  eleven  years  earlier  a  national  pharmaceutical 
association  had  been  founded  and  where  a  pharmacopoeia  had 
existed  for  more  than  forty  years,  could  be  expected  to  aspire 
to  the  customs  and  traditions  to  which  the  people  had  been 
accustomed  as  part  of  their  previous  political  status.^”  The  lead¬ 
ing  pharmacists,  of  whom  some  had  been  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pharmaceutical  Association,  recognized  the  necessity  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  professional  standing  and  prestige  as  well  as  a  pharma¬ 
ceutical  standard  warranting  uniformity  in  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  Although  the  material  on  this  organizational  move¬ 
ment  is  sparse,  a  closer  inspection  of  the  Augusta  Pharmaceutical 
Convention  of  1863  is  most  enlightening. 

On  Friday  morning.  May  i,  1863,  the  Charleston  Daily 
Courier  published  an  invitation  to  the  dniggists  of  the  Con- 

1«.  O.R.,  Fourth  Sprips.  Ill,  1150. 

19.  Page  430,  footnote. 

;;0.  The  Amerirnn  Pharniapputical  A8H<iciation  was  founded  in  Philadelphia,  in 
October,  1852. 
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federacy;  the  date  was  set  for  Mav"^  6th,  in  Augusta,  Georgia. 
There  is  no  known  list  of  those  who  attended. 

The  next  day  the  Daily  Clyronicle  ami  Sentinel  announced  that 
a  large  number  of  delegates  from  various  sections  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  had  attended,  and  the  names  of  the  officers  were  duly 
recorded.”*  Those  elected  were:  President:  E.  H.  Heinitsh  of 
Columbia,  S.  C.“-;  \’ice-Presidents:  J.  R.  Williams  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C.;  W.  Stevenson  of  Charleston,  S.  C.-*;  C.  W.  Hatch  of 
Greensboro’,  Ala.;  J.  B.  Carter  of  Augusta,  Ga.;  G.  B.  Jones  of 
Petersburg,  Va.;  Recoiding  Secretarv  and  Treasurer:  F.  A.  Wal¬ 
ter,  Jr.,  of  Greensville,  S.  C.;  Corresponding  Secretarv:  J.  A. 
Zeilin  of  .Macon,  Ga.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  draft 
e  constitution,  which,  if  completed,  does  not  seem  to  be  extant. 

On  May  7,  the  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  too,  reported  brief¬ 
ly  on  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Convention,  but  did  not  ful¬ 
fill  its  promise  to  record  the  details  of  the  meeting.  The  Augusta 
Daily  Chronicle  and  Sentinel  of  May  S,  as  well  as  the  Augusta 
Weekly  Chronicle  ami  Sentinel  of  .Mav  12,  more  fully  covered 
the  druggists’  activities.  According  to  the  latter: 

Great  harmony  prevailed  throughout,  and  the  interchange  of  inter¬ 
esting  facts  and  discoveries  gives  abundant  assurance  that  we  already 
possess  the  means  and  talent  to  foster  and  encourage  a  Pharmaceutical 
association,  tending  to  the  projection  of  a  general  laboratory. 

Some  Important  features  were  presented  at  the  afternoon  session, 
which  will  be  of  value  to  the  profession  and  to  the  people  at  large. 
Among  these  is  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  medicines  to  uneducated 
druggists;  the  standard  quality  of  pharmaceutical  preparations;  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  our  country  for  material  medica. 

An  interesting  statement  from  Dr.  J.  B.  Walker  of  Va.,  was  made 
in  regard  to  ipecacuanha  found  in  our  country,  equal  in  efficiency 
to  the  imported  article;  also,  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  from 
iron  pyrites. 

Dr.  Large  presented  some  facts  connected  with  the  chemical  works 
in  Hamburg,  S.  C.  Dr.  L.  is  making  Sulphuric  Ether,  Spts.  Ether. 
Nitrous,  Chloroform.  Chlorate  Potass.  Sulphate  Potass,  Nitrate  Silver, 
and  other  articles.  .  .  . 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  was  the  following,  which  we  deem 
it  important  to  publish;  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  president  to  whom  specimens  of  medicines  and  chemi¬ 
cals  manufactured  from  the  natural  resources  of  the  Confederate 
States  may  be  sent  for  examination,  and  to  whom  reagents  and  appa¬ 
ratus  may  be  consigned  for  inspection  and  sale. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  such  committee:  W. 
Stevenson.  C.  F.  Pankum,  H.  S.  Shelton.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

21.  Augusta  (G-.)  Daily  Chronicle  ami  Sentinel,  May  7.  18<W. 

22.  B.  H.  Hf^lnltah  of  Fisher  and  Heinitsh.  Dnurclsts.  rolnmWa.  S.  C. 

23.  W.  Stevenson  of  Haviland.  Stevenson  and  rompany.  Druggists  (Import¬ 
ers  and  WhoIesaler.ll  23  Hayne  St..  Charleston.  S.  C. 
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These  brief  statements  are  all  that  is  as  vet  known  about  the 
convention.  As  inadequate  as  they  are,  it  is  possible  to  extra¬ 
polate,  as  it  were,  and  arrive  at  some  conclusion.  It  Is  evident 
that  this  was  an  effort  to  establish  a  Confederate  pharmaceutical 
association,  with  constitution  and  by-laws,  in  imitation  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  The  regulation  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  drugs  to  “uneducated”  druggists  and  the  creation 
of  a  committee  for  the  sale  of  reagents  and  apparatus,  however, 
indicates  that  a  very  powerful  association  open  onlv  to  a  select 
few  was  intended. 

The  endeavor  to  establish  a  standard  of  quality  for  each 
pharmaceutical  preparation  may  well  show  intentions  in  the 
direction  of  a  pharmacopoeia.  If  anv  work  was  accomplished 
along  this  line,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  made  known. 

The  presence  of  the  two  mentioned  speakers.  Doctors  Walker 
and  Large,  indicates  that  some  of  the  druggists  in  attendance 
were  physicians  who  operated  apothecar\  shops. 

If  this  association  again  met  in  convention,  or  if  anv  of  the 
appointed  committees  did  any  work  or  made  any  reports,  no 
such  records  have  been  found.  Conditions  in  the  Confederacy 
in  the  period  that  followed  were  not  in  any  wav  conducive  to 
the  successful  operations  of  such  an  association  or  the  functioning 
of  its  committees. 

Drug-Substitutes  and  Horne  Rerttedies 

The  shortage  of  drugs  in  the  South-^  inspired  diligent  searches 
of  the  fields  and  forests  for  substitutes.  Substitutes  were  se¬ 
lected  without  regard  to  therapeutic  merits  or  other  standards. 
A  substitute  might  be  chosen  because  it  was  biologically  related, 
looked  like,  tasted  like,  acted  like,  smelled  like,  or  was  found 
growing  under  similar  conditions  to,  the  drug  that  was  scarce. 


24.  DruKR.  c.  timcK,  were  mi  scarce  in  the  South  that  all  the  Confederacy 
could  do  was  to  suppl.v  the  military.  Suffering  became  so  great  in  the  prisons 
and  mortality  ■  •  high  from  epidemics  due  to  the  poor  sanitary  conditions  and 
ignorance  of  the  Federal  prisoners  that  the  Confederate  government  was  only 
too  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  Union  in  receiving  medicines  for  the  prisoners. 
It  is  no  small  wonder  th?t  Lincoln  often  “riosed  his  eyes"  to  the  sale  of  North¬ 
ern  drugs  to  the  Confederates.  (At  one  time  the  smallpox  vaccine  supplied  to 
the  prisoners  became  contaminate  and  caused  many  deaths.  After  the  war  some 
Confederate  prison  officials  and  medical  officers  were  tried  and  convicted  on 
the  absurd  charge  of  delllH'rately  contaminating  the  vaccine.)  For  further  In¬ 
formation  see  Heeseltine.  Wm.  B.,  CUHl  War  Prisons.  A  Study  In  War  Pay- 
cKology  (Columbus.  Ohio.  1930),  119-50.  Drugs  were  not  only  scarce  in  the 
South,  but  to  some  extent  In  the  North  likewise.  John  M.  Maisch  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pharmaceutic"  I  .\Hsociatinn  mentions  in  1864  an  acute  shortage  of  senega 
(Polygala  aenega  L.),  spigella  (Spigelia  mnrilandira  L.).  and  serpentarla  (Arlsto- 
loehia  aerpmtaria  and  .4.  rrtirulatn) ,  drugs  obtained,  generally  from  the  South. 
He  also  suggest<>d  rem«‘dial  measures:  "In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  be 
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The  Confederate  government,  as  has  been  shown,  was  quick 
to  realize  the  need  for  drugs  and  drug-substitutes,  and  welcomed 
all  manner  of  investigations,  analyses,  collections,  and  suggestions. 
Porcher  in  his  work  on  Southern  resources-®  was  responsible  for 
many,  possibly  most,  substitutes  and  suggestions  offered.  In  this 
comprehensive  book  those  plants  having,  or  believed  to  have, 
therapeutic  merits  were  included,  and  each  monograph  dis¬ 
cussed  physiological  actions,  in  as  far  as  they  were  known,  and 
possible  illnesses  for  which  these  plants  might  serve  as  remedies. 
Some  of  the  substitutes  were  just  tolerated,  while  others  were 
given  sanction  by  the  government. 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  bitter  drugs  like  quinine  would 
be  replaced  by  other  drugs  of  bitter  taste,  regardless  of  their 
therapeutic  action.  Bitter  barks  have  always  been  popular,^®  and 
having  found  a  mixture  of  equal  bitterness  the  Surgeon-General’s 
Office  in  1863  gave  official  recognition  as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic 
to  a  genuine  substitute  that  became  so  popular  in  the  army  that 
it  was  often  referred  to  as  “old  indigenous.”-^  The  product  had 
this  formula:  Dried  Dogwood  Bark,  30  parts;  Dried  Poplar  Bark, 
30  parts;  Dried  Willow  Bark,  40  parts;  Whiskey,  45  deg.  q.s.  To 
two  pounds  of  the  mixed  barks  add  one  gallon  of  whiskey  and 
macerate  for  fourteen  days.  Dose:  One  ounce,  three  times  a  day.^* 
As  a  bitter  tonic  the  above  mixture  must  have  been  excellent. 
In  another  communication  in  September,  1864,  the  Surgeon- 
General  authorized  the  substitution  of  wheat  straw  ashes  for 
oak  wood  ashes  in  soap  making.^  The  Confederate  States  Medical 
and  Surreal  Journal  in  1863  suggested  a  decoction  of  Phytolacca 
decandra  L.  (also  known  as  Phytolacca  americana  L.— common 


<‘8H<‘iitial  to  cultivate  anionK  the  younft  atudenta  of  pharmacy  and  medicinea. 
a  love  for  that  delightful  acience.  botany,  and  to  preaent  to  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  atudyinit  nature’a  beautiful  creaturea  in  the  wooda  and  flelda.  If  a 
love  of  planta  has  once  been  inspired,  notblns  can  afterwards  eradicate  It.  and 
BO  wanton  destruction  can  take  place.  .  .  .  Finally,  we  miitht  make  It  a  rule 
whenever  we  (‘ome  acroaa  a  valuable  plant  with  ripe  fruit  to  pick  the  latter 
and  deposit  it  in  the  soil  for  germination  of  the  seeds.” 

lie  also  admonished  people  never  to  dift  a  plant  out  by  the  roots,  but  rather 
to  permit  the  plant's  roots  to  remain  that  It  miftht  continue  jcrowlntt.  Proceed- 
inge  of  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Aeeoeiation,  XII  (1864),  199. 

- Francis  I*.  Porcher  Reeourcee  of  Southern  Fields  ond  Foreete  (Richmond 
and  Charleston,  1863). 

26.  John  W.  Mallett,  “How  the  South  got  Chemicals  Durlntr  the  War,”  in 
S.n.S.P.,  XXXI  (1903),  102. 

27.  Francis  T.  Miller,  ed..  The  Photographic  Hittorg  of  the  Civil  War  (10 
Vols.,  New  York.  1912),  VH.  242. 

28.  O.R.,  Fourth  Series.  II,  1024.  See  also  C.  R.  Hall,  “Confederate  Re 
sources,”  in  Medical  lAfe,  XLII  (1935),  469. 

29.  O.R.,  Fourth  Series,  III.  867. 
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pokeweed)  externally  for  camp  itch  and  internally  as  a  laxative.*® 
This  drug,  like  the  quinine  substitute,  was,  for  most  purposes, 
therapeutically  inferior.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Corps  had  good  preparations  and  few  substitutes.*^ 

The  private  apothecary  had  more  difficulty  in  maintaining 
the  stock  of  drugs  in  his  shop.  Druggist  H.  Metcalf  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama,  wrote  after  the  war: 

We  were  able  to  secure  some  drugs  and  chemicals  during  the  war 
by  attending  the  blockade  sales  at  Charleston  and  Mobile.  We  did  not 
have  to  substitute  to  a  great  extent  in  putting  up  prescriptions — those 
of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  supplied  at  the  sales.  We  found 
g^reat  difficulty  in  securing  vials  and  corks,  .  .  .  and  corks  made  from 
tupelo  trees  answered  very  well.32 

This  was  fine  for  those  druggists  who  lived  near  the  sea- 
coast,  but  those  in  the  interior  suffered  greatly.  Quinine,  like 
cotton,  was  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange**  and  substitutes  of 
every’  description  and  merit  soon  sprang  into  being.  It  is  even 
possible  that  some  desperate  apothecaries  gathered  many  weeds 
at  random  and  made  infusions  and  decoctions,  selling  these  for 
various  ills  in  order  to  stav’  in  business.  The  charts**  included 
in  this  chapter  show  lists  of  various  drug  substitutes  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  scarce  or  non-indigenous  drugs  and  the  various  dis¬ 
eases  M  hich  were  treated  by  these  substitutes. 

Some  of  the  substitutes  like  wild  senna  (Cassia  Marilandica  L.) 
and  dandelion  (Taraxacum  offichiale  Weber  and  T.  laevigatum 
DC)  were  once  recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  did  have  some  merit  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
used.  The  substitution  of  Datura  stramonium  for  Atropa  Bel¬ 
ladonna  was  a  sound  choice.  Plants  like  wild  jalap  (Ipomoea 


30.  Confederate  Staten  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  .3r(l  Ihru*',  186.3. 

31.  In  the  Medical  Corps,  in  penerul,  antimony,  and  the  lancet  were  forbid¬ 
den  (Daniel,  op.  cit.).  Nealton’s  method  of  body  inversion  was  invented  by  Con¬ 
federate  siirKeoiis  eight  years  before  Nealton  discovered  it.  Hunter  McOuire. 
"Progress  in  Medicine  in  the  South.”  in  S.H.8.P.,  XVII  (1889),  8.  The  short¬ 
age  of  surgical  sponges  was  a  blessing  to  the  South,  for  they  were  forced  to 
use  boiled  rags,  whereas  in  the  North  many  soldiers  died  of  infections  from 
these  contaminated  sponges  (Hospital  gangrene  and  erysipelas  were  responsible 
for  more  deaths  on  iM)th  sides  than  bullets.  W.  A.  Prout,  “Some  Mi-dlcinal  Sub¬ 
stances  employed  by  the  South  in  the  War  between  the  States,"  in  American 
Journal  of  Pharmacy,  CHl  (1931),  339. 

32.  Jacobs,  in  S.II.S.P,,  XXXIII,  175.  Tupelo  roots  (Nyanna  nylratica  Marsh, 
and  .V.  aquatica  L.)  are  light,  soft,  and  spongy,  making  ideal  substitutes  for 
corks.  Asa  Gray,  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  Statea  (New 
York,  18991,  21.5. 

.33.  Jacobs,  in  8.1T.8.P.,  XXXIII,  165. 

34.  Sources  of  Information  for  these  tables  follow ;  Coulter,  Confederate 
Statea  of  America,  431;  Hall,  in  Medical  Life,  XLII  (19.351.  4.59;  Jacobs,  In 
8.  H.  8.  P„  XXXIII  (1903).  177-78;  M.  L.  Marshall,  “Medicine  in  the  Confed- 
••racy,”  In  Bulletin  of  the  Medical  Library  Aaaociation,  XXX  (1942),  289-90; 
Prout,  in  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  CIII  (19.31),  3.37-39;  Confederate 
Statea  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  paaaim ;  Miller,  ed..  Photographic  Hiatory 
of  the  Civil  M  ar,  VII.  244;  O.  K.,  Fourth  Series.  II,  407,  1024;  III.  867. 
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pandurata)  and  spice  bush  {Linder a  Benzoin)  served  their  pur¬ 
poses  fairly  well.  Other  substitutes  like  those  for  foxglove 
(Digitalis  purpurea)  and  opium  (see  charts)  were  valueless. 
Again  in  the  case  of  remedies  recommended  for  specific  ills, 
it  is  noted  that  while  the  laxatives  were  effective,  although  not 
as  good  as  those  they  replaced,  the  mixture  for  pneumonia  was 
worthless,  as  were  the  potato  bugs  (not  to  be  confused  with 
the  therapeutically  effective  potato  fly)  as  substitutes  for  Span¬ 
ish  flies  as  a  vesicant.-’^ 

The  home  remedies  that  were  utilized  by  the  army  or  the 
local  druggists  were,  on  the  whole,  rather  effective.  Beefs  foot 
or  hog’s  foot  oils  with  sugar  are  effective  laxatives  for  children.®® 
Boncset  (Eupatoritmi  perfoliatum  L.)  and  lobelia  (Lobelia  inf  lata 
L.)  are,  of  course,  fine  emetics,  and  blackroot  (Culver’s  root— 
Veronica  vrrpmca  L.;  and  may  apple  (Podophyllum)  are  ex¬ 
cellent  purgatives.  Pills  of  blackroot  boiled  down  with  pjepper 
also  might  have  made  a  suitable  remedy  for  upset  stomachs.®^ 

Of  both  government  recommended  substitutes  and  home 
remedies,  pxikeweed  (Phytolacca  americana  L.),  once  officially 
recognized  as  an  “alterative”  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  as  an 
emetic,  was  one  of  the  most  commonly  used  and  highly  prized 
drugs,  being  recommended  for  many  ills.  This  plant  and  the  cures 
or  therapeutic  actions  attributed  to  it,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
best  sums  up  the  value  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  drug-substi¬ 
tutes.  Although  it  is  not  without  physiological  activity,  its  use 
was  stretched  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  Being  plentiful,  it  served 
as  a  medicine  at  least  in  a  psychological  sense.  Great  use,  how¬ 
ever,  was  made  of  some  of  the  more  beneficial  plants,  and  it 
might  be  said  that  the  drug  substitutes  were  generally  better  than 
nothing  at  all. 

Drug  and  Prescription  Prices  During  the  War 

The  prices  of  drugs  in  the  blockaded  South,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  were  exorbitant.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  multifarious 
causes.  Druggists  and  speculators  in  competitive  bidding  for 
drugs  at  the  auction  sales;  smugglers  who  possessed  scarce  drugs 
asked  tremendous  prices;  the  sick  were  willing  to  pay  all  they 
were  able  to  get  relief;  important  drugs  were  monopolized  by 

3.%.  Hpber  W.  Youngken,  Textbook  in  Pharmacoanoty  (fith  edition,  Phiiadel- 
phia,  1948)  for  ail  botanicai  origina  and  therapeutic  comments. 

36.  Marahaii.  in  Bulletin  of  Uedical  Library  AtKOciation,  XXX.  291. 

37.  Prout,  in  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  Clll,  339. 
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the  {military;  high  officials  engaged  in  profiteering;  drugs  were 
the  equivalent  to  currency  as  a  medium  of  exchange;  and  Con¬ 
federate  currency  was  in  a  constant  state  of  inflation,  varying 
inversely  as  the  military  successes. 

Of  all  these  causes,  the  inflation  of  Confederate  currency  is 
most  responsible  in  comparing  prices  North  and  South.  From 
the  table  included  in  this  chapter  showing  the  prices  of  drugs 
in  the  South  in  Confederate  currency  and  the  prices  of  some 
drugs  in  the  North,  both  in  comparison  to  United  States  gold 
dollars  at  various  times,  it  may  be  seen  that  depending  upon 
the  scarcity  of  the  particular  drug  the  prices  in  gold  were  from 
two  to  ten  times  higher  in  the  South,  but  in  the  currency  of 
each  nation  the  South  was  generally  about  ten  times  higher. 
Morphine,  for  example,  sold  for  $10.00  in  gold  in  the  South  and 
$4.50  in  gold  in  the  North,  but  the  Southerner  paid  $100.00 
in  Confederate  currency,  and  the  Northener  paid  only  $  1 1 .00 
in  Greenbacks.  (Yet  should  a  Southerner  desire  to  purchase 
Greenbacks  with  Confederate  currency,  the  exchange  rate  was 
about  twenty  to  one.)’“  Thus  it  is  understandable  that  such  dif¬ 
ferences  between  gold  and  currency  in  each  of  the  two  warring 
parties  and  the  respective  purchasing  power  of  both  currencies, 
in  the  light  of  the  paucity  of  information,  make  comparisons 
of  prices  and  an  understanding  of  Confederate  prices  impos¬ 
sible.  To  further  complicate  attempts  at  such  comparisons  it 
must  be  remembered  that  government  wages  in  both  countries 
were  nearly  the  same,  whereas  in  the  South  inflation  of  paper 
currencv  was  much  greater. 

Prescription  prices,  the  few  that  are  available,  fall  into  this 
same  category,  and  a  comparison  of  the  prescription  prices  in 
the  North  and  South  has,  therefore,  not  been  attempted.  The 
type  of  tlrugs  prescribed,  including  substitutes  prescribed  only 
during  the  war— and  only  in  the  South— further  complicate  com¬ 
parisons  in  the  light  of  the  type  of  drugs  used  and  the  type  of 
prescriptions  compounded  today.®* 

38.  .lacobti,  in  .S’.  II.  S.  /*.,  XXXIII.  175;  Proceedings  of  the  .American  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Atmociation,  XI  (1863),  173  95;  XII  (1864).  190-96:  LVI  (1906).  533; 
K.  B.  C.  Bradlee.  Blockade  Running  during  the  tfivil  War  and  the  Effect  on 
iMnd  and  Water  Transportation  (n  the  Confederacy  (Salem,  Maas..  1925),  80-81  ; 
J.  B.  Jones,  A  Rebel  War  iHerk’a  Diary  (reprint  edition,  2  vols..  New  York.  1935), 
li.  .56;  .4mcr(o<m  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  XXXIV  (1862),  380. 

39.  Mr.  HalberK  in  1906  presented  to  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa¬ 
tion  a  wartime  prescription  file  from  Raleigh,  N.  C.  This  file  may  contain  val¬ 
uable  information,  but  could  not  be  made  available  at  this  time  for  inclusion 
here.  See  Proceedinge  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Aesociation,  LVI  (1906). 
533. 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  drugs  and  drug-substitutes  used  in  the  treatment  of 
the  diseases  listed.  This  information  was  extracted  from  several 

sources. 


Disease  or 
Condition 

Drug 

Recommended 

Proper  Name 

Antiseptics  and 
Astringents 

Red  Oak  Bark 

Quercus  rubra  L.,  etc. 

Burns  i 

Balsam  of 

Cucumber 

Camp  Itch  j 

t 

1 

Poke  weed 

Phytolacca 
americann  L. 

C-olds 

i 

Mullein 

Wild  Cherry 

Sugar  from 

Watermelon 

VerbaHcum  thapsus  L. 
Genus  Prunus 

Cucurblta 

Citrullus  L. 

Diarrhea 

Knotgrass 

Rose  geranium 

Polygonum 
aviculare  L.,  etc. 
Pelargonum  odor- 
atissimum 
(Soland.)  Alton. 

Diuretics 

Blackberry 

Dogwood 

Genus  Rubus 

Cornus  florida  L. 

Dysentery 

Blackberry 

Persimmons 

Genus  Rubus 

Diospyros  Virgin- 
iana  L. 

Emetics 

Lobelia 

Boneset 

Lobelia  inflata  L. 

Genus  Eupatorium. 

Fever 

Jimson  weed 

Datura  stramonium  L. 

Gangrene 

Nitric  acid 

Lararaque’s  Sol. 

Sol.  of  chlorinated 
soda,  not  less  than 
2.6%  available 
chlorine. 

General  Pain 

Mixture  of 

Jimson  weed  and 
Maypop  root 

Datura  stramonium  L. 
Passi flora  Incar- 
natn  L. 

Heart  Conditions 

Jimson  weed 

Datura  stramonium 

Laxatives 

Poke  weed 

Blackroot  (Iveptandra' 

May  apple 

,  White  walnut  bark 

!  Beefs  foot,  hogs’ 

1  foot  oils,  or  lard 
j  heated  with  sugar 

Phytolacca 
americana  L. 
Veronica  I’irpinico  L. 

Podophyllum 
peltatum  L. 

Juglans  cinerea 

Wind. 
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Disease  or 
Conditioa 

Drug 

Recommended 

Proper  Name 

Pneumonia 

Mixture  of  opium, 
quinine  and 
brandy. 

Rheumatism 

Mountain  Laurel 

Poke  root 

Kalviia  Latifolia  L. 
Phytolacca 
americana  L. 

Scurvy 

Watercress 

Poke  weed  sprouts 

Artichokes 

Wild  yams 

Nasturtium 

officinale  R.  Brown 
Phytolacca 
americana  L. 

Cynarn  scolymus  L. 
Diocorea  villosa  L. 

Sores 

;  Mutton  suet  or 
sweet  gum 

Liquid-amhar 
Styraciflua  L. 

Stytics 

Persimmon  juice 

Diosypyros 
virginiana  L. 

Upset  Stomach 

1  Lobelia 

Hlackroot  bark 
iTea  of  Rose 
j  geranium 

Lobelia  inflata  L. 
Veronica  virginica  L. 
Pelargonium  odor- 
atissimum  (Soland.) 
Alton. 

Wet  dressinp 

jMild  solution 
of  bicarbonate 

1  of  soda. 

Drug 

Date  j 

Confed¬ 

erate 

Dollars 

Confed¬ 

erate 

Gold 

Dollars 

U.  S. 
Dollars 

-  4 

U.  S. 
Gold 
Dollars 

Quinine 

Spring 

1863 

80/0*. 

8.0 

1 

Quinine 

Sept. 

1863 

100/0*. 

10.0 

Quinine 

Winter 

1863 

188/0*. 

11.2 

35/0*. 

14.0 

Morphine 

Sept. 

1863 

100  /Oz. 

10.0 

11/0*. 

4.5 

Morphine 

125/0*. 

8.5 

11/0*. 

4.5 

Sodium  1 

Bicarbonate 

1863 

I 

280- /bbl. 

18.5 

1 

Blue  M.-iss 

1863 

20 /lb. 

2.0 

Blue  stone 
(Copper  Sulf.) 

1 

1863 

10  /lb. 

0.9 

Borax 

1863 

14 /lb. 

1.0 

Calomel 

1863 

20 /lb. 

2.0 
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For  the  sake  of  general  interest,  the  few  prices  that  have  been 
recorded  might  be  included  here.  These  must  not,  however,  be 
considered  indicative  of  prescriptions  or  prices  throughout  the 
South.  Seventy  pills  of  protoiodide  of  iron  were  sold  by  one 
druggist  for  $6.00  and  a  mixture  of  one-half  ounce  each  of 
tincture  of  cantharides  and  balsam  of  copaiba  sold  for  $6.50 
on  prescription.'***  What  the  usual  charge  for  such  a  mixture 
had  been  is  not  known.  Druggist  .Metcalf  of  .Montgomery  re¬ 
called  that  pills  of  quinine  (no  strength  given)  sold  for  $1.00 
each  and  that  other  pills  sold  for  about  $5.00  per  dozen.^* 

It  is  unfortunate  that  more  information  is  not  available  at 
this  time  covering  many  drugs  and  prices.  It  may  be  assumed, 
however,  that  prices  varied  considerably  between  coastal  cities 
and  interior  towns.  It  is  rather  doubtful  that  a  very  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  in  this  area  can  ever  be  conducted. 


40.  Ibid. 

41.  JacobR,  in  8.  H  8.  /*.,  XXXIH,  175. 


The  War  Path  Across  Georgia  Made 
By  Tennessee  Troops  in  the 
First  Seminole  War 

Bv  Annktte  McDonald  Suarez* 

An  account  rarelv  matched  in  military  records  for  color  of 
narrative  is  found  in  the  letters  of  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
commanding  the  Southern  Division,  United  States  Armv,  and 
of  his  Inspector  General,  Colonel  Arthur  P.  Hayne,  written  as 
the  campaign  of  General  Jackson  against  the  Seminole  Indians 
on  the  Southern  frontier  of  Georgia  took  shape  and  was  prose¬ 
cuted  in  early  i8i8. 

These  letters  are  yivid  pen  pictures  of  a  warm,  human  rela¬ 
tionship  between  a  commanding  General  and  his  devoted  in¬ 
ferior  officer.  Not  only  do  they  show  the  well-known  quality 
of  loyalty,  which  Old  Hickor\'  elicited  characteristically  from 
his  men,  but  they  make  it  very  clear,  that  for  Colonel  Hayne 
and  the  Volunteer  Mounted  Gunmen  of  West  Tennessee,  the 
General  held  in  his  heart  a  ver\’  special  reciprocal  devotion  to 
this  particular  outfit. 

We  are  introduced  to  an  individual,  as  equally  unique  as  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  himself,  in  Colonel  Hayne— a  tactful  and  resource¬ 
ful  officer,  enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  in  the  duties  assigned 
him,  unusual  in  the  pride  he  took  in  keeping  all,  with  whom  he 
served,  happy  and  content,  courageous  when  momentous  de¬ 
cisions  had  to  be  made,  with  a  childlike  egotism,  that  was  as 
unoffending  as  it  was  naive  in  its  sinceritv'. 

Aside  from  the  color  and  warmth  of  human  interest  con¬ 
tained  in  these  letters,  they  tell  also  a  fine  stoiy^  of  pertinent 
historical  interest,  in  the  section  of  Georgia,  betu'een  the  Chat¬ 
tahoochee  and  Flint  riyers.  There  are  certain  traditions  of  trail 
blazing  that  have  slipped  far  afield  from  historical  actuality 

*Mr8.  Emilio  Suarez  ia  the  hiatoiian  for  Randoiph  County,  OeorKia.  In  the 
preparation  of  thia  articie  ahe  used  many  unpnhiiahed  papers  in  the  National 
Archivea  and  in  the  War  I>  partment  in  Waahinftton.  various  documents  in  the 
Georida  Department  of  .\rchives  and  History  Tn  Atlanta,  and  official  archives 
of  the  counties  of  I.«‘e.  Randolph,  and  Stewart.  She  also  used  various  published 
works,  including;  Benjamin  Hawkins,  “Sketch  of  the  Creek  Country,”  In  Collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Socety,  Vol.  III.  Part  I  (Savannah,  1848);  Let¬ 
ters  of  Benjamin  Hawkins,  1796-1806,  beine  Vol.  IX,  ibid.  (Savannah,  1916)  ; 
and  John  K.  Swanton.  Early  History  of  the  Creek  Indians  and  their  neighbors 
(Smithonian  Institution  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  Bulletin  73.  Washing¬ 
ton.  1922.) 
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in  connection  with  the  route  followed  by  Andrew  Jackson,  when 
he  hurried  from  Nashville  down  through  Georgia,  to  fight  the 
Seminole  Indians  around  Fort  Scott.  His  route  is  clearly  revealed 
in  his  letters  written  during  the  campaign— those  to  his  wife,  to 
his  friends  and  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  at  Washington;  but 
succeeding  generations  have  confused  the  record  somewhat. 
There  are  in  some  Georgia  counties  through  which  Jackson 
passed  a  few'  scattered  markers  correctly  placcil  to  show  the 
route  he  followed,  but  the  tradition  that  General  Jackson  him¬ 
self  came  dowm  from  Tennessee  through  Alabama  and  across 
the  Chattahoochee,  and  that  his  men,  led  by  him,  cut  the  trail 
southward  to  Fort  Gaines  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  confusion 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  soldiers  fighting  under  Jackson 
in  Fast  Florida,  proceeded  from  Tennessee  to  the  seat  of  the 
Seminole  War  in  two  separate  detachments,  the  first  led  by 
Jackson  himself,  the  other,  some  two  weeks  later,  under  the 
command  of  Inspector  General  Colonel  Arthur  P.  Hayne. 

Jackson  crossed  from  I'ennesscc  into  Georgia  into  what  is  now- 
Murray  County.  There  is  now  at  Tennga  in  that  county  a 
marker  to  show'  this  crossing.  His  route  southward  led  through 
Jackson  County  to  Milledgeville,  thence  to  Fort  Hawkins  (now 
P'ast  .Macon)  and  on  to  Hartford,  from  w  hich  tow  n  he  followed 
the  course  of  the  Flint  River,  crossing  it  at  the  Chehaw  Town, 
and  proceeding  to  Fort  Scott  on  the  west  side  of  the  Flint. 

Colonel  Hayne  led  his  soldiers  through  the  Alabama  t  erritory 
from  Fayetteville,  Tennessee,  crossing  the  Tennessee  River  and 
the  Tallapoosa,  and  on  to  Fort  Jackson,  through  the  Cahawba 
V'allev  ;  thence  to  Fort  Mitchell  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Chat¬ 
tahoochee,  below  present  Columbus,  Georgia.  From  Fort  .Mit¬ 
chell,  this  detachment  under  Colonel  Hayne  crossed  into  Georgia, 
along  the  Federal  Road. 

That  neither  Andrew  Jackson  nor  Colonel  Hayne  reached 
Fort  Gaines  in  person  is  made  clear  in  these  letters.  That  Colonel 
Hayne  and  his  men  were  turned  from  their  ordered  course  by 
rumors  of  starvation  at  Fort  Gaines,  and,  instead,  marched,  con¬ 
trail'  to  orders,  to  Fort  Hawkins,  did  not  prevent  a  part  of 
Hayne’s  brigade  from  later  proceeding  to  Fort  Gaines.  It  is 
w’ith  the  march  of  these,  who  in  .March,  iHi8  cut  a  trail  from 
Fort  Perr\',  on  the  Federal  Road  (in  present  Marion  County) 
to  Fort  Gaines,  on  the  Chattahoochee  (in  present  Clay  County) 
that  the  following  story'  is  concerned. 
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When  word  came  in  late  1817  from  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secre¬ 
tary'  of  War,  to  Andrew  Jackson,  commanding  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  United  States  Army,  with  Headquarters  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  that  Seminole  hostilities  on  the  Georgb  fron¬ 
tier  demanded  immediate  action,  it  was  to  his  former  Volunteer 
officers  of  West  Tennessee,  who  had  proven  their  valor,  fighting 
the  Redsticks  with  him  at  Horseshoe  Bend  in  1814,  that  General 
Jackson  turned  for  prompt  recruiting  of  required  forces.  To  his 
Inspector  General  Colonel  Arthur  P.  Hayne,  he  entrusted  the 
duties  of  mustering  these  recruits  into  service  and  of  leading 
them  to  join  Jackson,  who  proceeded  immediately  toward  the 
scene  of  border  troubles  below  Fon  Scott,  taking  with  him  a 
small  force  of  some  350  Regular  troops. 

Colonel  Hayne  had  been  appointed  General  Jackson’s  Inspector 
General,  when  the  command  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
United  States  Army  had  been  given  to  Jackson.  In  the. War  of 
1812,  Hayne  had  merited  promotions  because  of  his  bravery 
at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  and  he  had  so  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Battle  of  New  Orlenas,  that  General  Jackson  commended  him 
for  being  “everywhere  that  duty  or  danger  called.” 

From  his  Headquarters  at  Nashville,  on  January  ii,  1818, 
General  Jackson  called  for  a  thousand  volunteers  to  go  against 
the  Seminoles  in  Florida  and  he  promised  to  lead  them  to  victory. 
On  the  2 1  St  he  called  on  Colonel  Hayne  to  muster  in  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  mounted  volunteers  and  set  out  for  Fort  Scott  on  the 
Flint  River. 

Between  January  21st  and  February  9th,  there  was  all  the 
excitement,  stir,  and  activity  coincident  to  preparation  for  war, 
throughout  the  several  counties  of  West  Tennessee.  The  officers 
to  whom  Jackson  had  entrusted  the  recruiting,  busied  themselves 
enlisting  not  one,  but  two  regiments  of  mounted  troops. 

When  time  came  to  organize  the  recruits.  Colonel  Hayne  found 
it  no  easy  task.  The  field  officers  brought  in  forty  captains,  when 
ony  twenty  were  needed.  To  keep  everybody  happy,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  hold  to  enlistment  the  best-trained,  efficient 
soldiers,  the  ingenious  Colonel  gave  to  each  regiment  an  addi¬ 
tional  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  additional  Majors;  he  added  to 
every  company  a  Musician  and  a  Comet;  and,  finally,  in  addition 
to  the  two  full  regiments  mustered,  he  organized  a  separate 
outfit,  which  he  called  the  Life  Guard. 

His  arrangement  to  utilize,  thus,  so  many  additional  commis- 
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sioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  he  explained  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  “It  is  certainly  more  difficult  to  com¬ 
mand  sixty-four  mounted  gunmen  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
foot  soldiers.  In  foreign  service,  it  is  usual  to  give  Cavalrv' 
an  additional  number  of  officers.”  Perhaps,  in  all  history,  there 
was  never  so  large  a  force  of  trained  troops  made  ready  so 
quickly  for  immediate  front  line  service. 

On  Februarv’  loth,  Colonel  Havne  took  up  the  line  of  march 
ar  daybreak,  with  220  days’  provisions.  Crossing  the  Tennessee 
River,  they  encamped  at  South  Bend  from  which  they  moved, 
on  Februarv  14th,  with  their  original  number  increased  to  eleven 
hundred  “effective  men.” 

Crossing  the  Tallapoosa  at  Big  Warrior’s  Ferrv%  the  line  took 
its  wav  through  Cahawba  X’^allev,  by  wav  of  Fort  Jackson,  from 
which  they  proceeded  along  the  Federal  Road  in  Alabama  Ter¬ 
ritory,  toward  the  western  frontier  of  Georgia.  They  reached 
Fort  Mitchell  on  March  2nd. 

It  had  taken  twenty-two  days  to  traverse  the  distance  from 
Fayetteville,  Tennessee,  to  this  post.  Most  of  the  march  had 
followed  the  trail  opened  through  the  Alabama  wilderness  by 
Jackson’s  soldiers  who  fought  with  him  so  victoriously  against 
William  Weatherford,  or  Red  Eagle,  at  Horseshoe  Bend  in  1814. 
It  was  no  easy  march  those  Februarv^  days  of  1818,  four  years 
later,  as  they  followed  Colonel  Hayne  to  fight  again  against 
other  hostile  Indians  on  Georgia’s  southern  frontier. 

Without  bridges,  their  horses  had  to  s\\  im  the  streams,  except 
for  an  occasional  ferry  across  the  larger  rivers.  They  had  to 
cut  trees,  and  build  bridges  in  order  to  cross  others,  those  less 
wide,  but  deep  flowing  creeks.  The  men  waded  at  times  waist 
deep,  their  supplies  water-soaked,  their  schedule  of  march  hin¬ 
dered  and  delayed  by  winter  rains  and  manifold  wilderness 
hardships. 

To  a  later  era  of  efficiency  in  mechanized,  modernized  war¬ 
fare,  the  picturesque  bigness  of  individual  endurance,  the  pagean¬ 
try  of  such  mass  movement  staggers  the  imagination:  More  than 
a  thousand  mounted,  uniformed  men;  sweating  horses,  restless 
under  their  riders,  loaded  with  supplies  and  equipment;  sturdy 
pack  horses,  one  for  each  company,  trudging  alongside,  with 
their  loads  of  heavy  camp  necessities! 

They  moved  in  organization  of  brigades,  field  and  staff  offi¬ 
cers  leading.  Colonel  Hayne,  wdth  his  Assistant  Adjuant  Gen- 
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eral,  and  Inspector;  the  Brigade  Chaplain,  Forage  and  Quarter¬ 
masters  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  Behind  them  came  the  two 
separate  regiments,  each  headed  by  a  Colonel,  two  Lieutenant 
Colonels,  two  Majors,  and  two  Lieutenant  Adjutants.  There 
were,  in  each  regiment  a  Lieutenant  Quartermaster,  a  Surgeon, 
and  ru'o  Surgeon  Mates.  Each  regiment  had  two  Master  Ser¬ 
geants  and  two  Quartermaster  Sergeants.  There  were  twenty- 
two  companies,  ten  to  each  regiment,  beside  the  ingeniously 
organized  colorful  Life  Guard.  Each  company  was  made  up 
of  sixty  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers,  including  in 
each  a  Comet  and  a  Musician. 

Against  the  green  of  pines  and  winter  deadness  of  forest 
growth,  flashed  the  picturesque  uniforms  worn  by  officers  of 
the  War  of  1812.  Above  cream  colored  pantaloons,  they  wore 
short  blue  coats,  with  buttons  and  trimming  of  silver,  wings 
of  silver  bullion,  or  regimental  gold  tasselled  epaulettes.  The 
clothing  issued  to  soldiers  of  the  rank  consisted  of  one  cap, 
cap-band  and  tassel,  one  pair  of  overalls,  one  pair  of  shoes  and 
short  stockings,  one  cockade,  one  eagle,  and  one  pompon.  Each 
man  was  furnished  one  blanket,  one  musket  complete  with 
cartridge  box  and  belt,  a  bayonet  belt,  and  scabbard. 

Mounted  astride  his  ow  n  horse,  each  man  carried  twenty  days’ 
provisions— rations  for  himself,  com  for  his  horse,  bedding,  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  daily  rations  provided  the  troops  by 
Forage  and  Quartermasters  w'as  to  each  man  1 14  lbs.  of  beef, 
%  lbs.  of  pork,  18  ozs.  of  bread  or  flour,  and  one  gill  of  rum, 
whiskey  or  brandy.  To  every  hundred  rations  they  were  issued 
2  qts.  of  salt,  4  ozs.  of  vinegar,  4  lbs.  of  soap,  i  Vz  lbs.  of  candles. 
Flour  w’as  issued  two  days  every  week,  with  option  of  flour  or 
bread  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

The  last  few  days  of  their  march  toward  the  Chattahoochee 
were  probably  some  easier  going  than  they  had  found  through 
the  wilderness,  for  the  route  lay  along  the  Federal  Road.  Through 
the  diplomacy  of  Benjamin  Hawkins,  upon  the  insistance  of 
President  Thomas  Jefferson,  between  1803  and  1805  the  Creek 
Indians  had  granted  the  Federal  Government  the  privilege  of 
mnning  this  road  through  their  domain.  After  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  Jefferson  regarded  such  a  way  of  travel  and  com¬ 
munication  an  urgent  necessity  between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile 
and  the  older  settled  states  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  In  1811, 
concessions  having  been  arranged  with  the  Creeks,  troops  of  the 
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United  States  Army  under  General  Wade  Hampton  had  built 
the  road. 

The  West  Tennessee  gunmen,  after  leaving  Fort  Jackson,  must 
have  struck  this  already-developed  ^\ay  of  travel  not  far  from 
Pole  Cat  Springs  in  Alabama,  passing  along  it  close  to  the  Uchee 
and  Cowetuh  Indian  towns,  before  reaching  Fort  Mitchell. 

Arriving  at  Fort  Mitchell,  the  troops  halted,  expecting  orders 
there  from  General  Jackson,  as  well  as  the  supplies  which  Jack- 
son  had  promised  would  be  awaiting  them  there.  But  the  news 
that  greeted  the  travel-weary  Tennesseeans  was  not  good.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  expected  supplies.  Colonel  Hayne  and  his  staff 
officers  were  dismayed  to  find  that  there  was  available  for  them 
at  Fort  Mitchell,  “only  six  quarts  of  com  for  each  horse,”  and 
that  an  even  greater  shortage  of  food  was  reported  from  down 
the  river  at  Fort  Gaines. 

Colonel  David  Brearly,  commanding  the  7th  Infantry  of 
Regular  troops  at  Fort  Mitchell,  informed  them  that  the  convoy 
of  schooners  which  General  Jackson  believed  had  arrived  in 
Appalachicola  Bay,  bringing  supplies  from  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile  to  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  forts,  had  been  held  up 
by  storms  and  greatly  delayed.  He  showed  Colonel  Hayne 
a  number  of  letters,  substantiating  the  reports  of  hunger  and 
starvation  at  both  Fort  Gaines  and  Fort  Scott,  with  alarming 
details. 

Because  of  these  discouraging  reports,  the  officers  of  the 
Mounted  Tennessee  gunmen  decided  to  disregard  General  Jack¬ 
son’s  orders  to  proceed  from  Fort  Mitchell  to  Fort  Gaines, 
going  a  trail  west  of  the  Chattahoochee  through  Alabama  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and,  instead,  to  continue  on  to  Fort  Haw'kins  along  the 
Federal  Road,  where  they  would  remain  until  they  could  have 
communications  from  their  Commanding  General. 

Leaving  Fort  Mitchell,  they,  accordingly,  crossed  the  Chat¬ 
tahoochee,  and  follow  ing  the  Federal  Road,  struck  camp,  March 
9th,  at  the  Creek  Agency  (in  present  Crawford  County)  on  the 
Flint  River.  From  there.  Colonel  Hayne  addressed  a  letter  to 
General  Jackson,  enclosing  copies  of  the  communications  that 
he  had  received  at  Fort  Mitchell.  It  was  those  letters,  he  wrote 
his  General,  that  had  determined  him  to  “Take  port  at  Fort 
Hawkins— the  only  point  where  1  could  feed  and  preserve  the 
efficiency  of  my  command.” 

On  March  13th,  Colonel  Hayne  divided  his  forces,  leaving  at 
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Fort  Hawkins  all  of  them  except  a  picked  force  of  350  men, 
including  the  Life  Guard  Company.  These  350  he,  himself,  led 
to  Hartford,  for  quick  subsequent  movement  to  Fort  Scott.  At 
Hartford,  he  awaited  anxiously  for  some  communication  from 
General  Jackson. 

The  express  finally  came,  March  19th,  bringing  a  letter  written 
by  Jackson’s  Aid-de-Camp,  Major  James  Gadsden.  It  brought 
joy  to  the  worried  Inspector  General.  Major  Gadsden  advised 
that  the  expected  transports  of  food  and  supplies  had  been 
separated  by  storm  and  delayed  on  their  way,  but  were  now 
safely  moored  in  Appalachicola  Bay.  Jackson’s  forces  had  met 
the  schooners  ascending  the  Appalachicola  River  with  provisions 
and  supplies. 

Both  of  Colonel  Hayne’s  detachments  went  into  immediate 
action.  The  350  whom  he  had  stationed  at  Hartford,  moved 
southward  along  General  Blackshear’s  Road  toward  the  seat  of 
hostilities  around  Fort  Scott.  The  other  troops,  still  stationed 
at  Fort  Hawkins,  were  ordered  to  move  westward,  back  along 
the  Federal  Road  until  they  should  reach  Fort  Perry  (in  present 
Marion  County)  from  which  point  they  were  to  turn  southward, 
cutting  a  way  through  the  country  of  the  Lower  Creeks,  to  Fort 
Gaines  on  the  Chattahoochee.  But  Colonel  Hayne  was  not  to 
lead  his  troops  southward,  for  he  contracted  a  severe  case  of 
measles  and  was  forced  to  return  to  Tennessee. 

Because  of  Colonel  Hayne’s  unfortunate  indisposition,  the 
leadership  of  his  troops  from  now  on  had  to  be  delegated  to 
his  inferior  officers.  The  smaller  of  the  two  detachments  into 
which  he  had  divided  his  forces,  and  whom  he  had  stationed 
at  Hartford,  pending  orders  from  General  Jackson,  were  placed 
under  command  of  Colonel  Thomas  Williamson,  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  George  Elliott.  Taking  off  from  Hartford,  this  force 
of  350  choice  soldiers  included  the  Life  Guard  Company  under 
Captain  Alexander  Dunlap.  They  followed  the  same  route  that 
Jackson  himself  had  traveled  a  few  weeks  previously,  with  his 
small  force  of  Regulars. 

That  route  is  known  as  the  Jackson  Trail  in  Georgia  today. 
Records  show  that  it  followed  General  Blackshear’s  Road,  passed 
the  breastworks  of  old  Fort  Early,  crossed  the  Flint  River  at 
the  Chehaw  Town,  and  led  down  the  west  side  of  the  Flint, 
after  reaching  marsh-free  ground,  over  which  mounted  troops 
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could  follow  the  course  of  that  river  through  Southwest  Geor¬ 
gia. 

The  second  detachment,  sent  from  Fort  Hawkins  westward, 
back  over  the  Federal  Road,  marched  as  far  as  Fort  Perry, 
from  which  point  on  the  Federal  Road  they  turned  southward 
through  undisputed  Creek  Indian  country,  that  lay  between 
the  Flint  and  Chattahoochee  rivers.  These  soldiers  were  led  by 
Colonel  Robert  H.  Dyer  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  H.  Gib¬ 
son. 

There  is  on  file  in  the  records  of  the  War  Department,  office 
of  the  Adjutant  General,  a  Rough  Draft  of  the  Seat  of  War, 
which  Colonel  Hayne  forwarded  to  the  Secretarv'  of  War  from 
Hartford,  in  i8i8.  It  shows  clearly  the  separate  lines  of  march 
taken  by  the  two  detachments  into  which  Colonel  Hayne  di¬ 
vided  his  forces.  It  also  shows  trails  followed  by  the  Indians, 
led  by  the  half  breed  Chief  George  (Jim)  Lovett;  as  well  as  the 
route  over  which  Chief  William  McIntosh  led  another  force 
of  Indians  to  Fort  Gaines.  These  friendly  Indians  were  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  by  Colonel  David  Brearly, 
commanding  at  Fort  Mitchell. 

It  was  that  detachment  of  Colonel  Hayne’s  Mounted  Gunmen, 
led  by  Colonels  Dyer  and  Gibson,  who  blazed  the  trail  through 
Creek  Indian  country,  between  Fort  Perry  and  Fort  Gaines, 
thus  opening  up  the  first  white  man’s  wav  of  travel  through 
the  wilderness  of  the  Georgia  valley  east  of  the  Chattahoochee. 
In  1817,  General  Edmund  P.  Gaines  stationed  on  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  at  the  fort  that  bore  his  name,  had  ordered  a  survey 
made  of  the  Chattahoochee  as  “far  as  the  head  of  the  Flint.” 
Such  a  survey  would  have  covered  the  terrain  over  which  the 
Tennessee  Volunteers,  under  Colonel  Dyer  traveled  in  March, 
1818.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Gaines’  Survey  fumshed  a  more 
or  less  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trails  and  paths  which  the 
Indians  had  used  for  generations,  and  it  is  probable  that  such 
knowledge  gave  the  Tennesseeans  a  basis  for  the  route  they 
took  through  this  section,  widening  the  trail  and  bridging  over 
its  streams  a  war  path  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  troops,  where 
no  such  travel-way  had  ever  existed  previously. 

When  this  Creek  country  was  ceded  to  Georgia  some  ten  years 
after  the  Path  was  thus  opened.  Governor  George  Troup  ordered 
the  land  laid  off  into  districts  and  lots  (1826-27),  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  lottery. 
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The  records  of  the  Troup  surveyors  reveal  that  within  the 
decade  since  the  Tennessee  Volunteers  had  cut  their  Path,  the 
route  they  opened  had  become  a  well  recognized  way  of  travel. 
On  the  plats  of  every  lot,  preserved  today  in  the  Georgia  De¬ 
partment  of  Archives  and  History,  there  are  found  the  nota¬ 
tions  “Old  Fort  Gaines  Road”— thus  preserving  a  permanent 
record  of  the  location  of  the  route  throughout  its  entire  length 
from  Fort  Perry  to  Fort  Gaines.  A  comparison  of  the  field  maps 
of  these  surveyors  with  the  Rough  Draft  of  the  Seat  of  War, 
forwarded  to  the  War  Department  by  Colonel  Hayne  in  1818, 
reveals  a  striking  similarity,  if  not  entire  identity,  of  mileage 
distances  and  trueness  of  directions  followed,  between  these  two 
interesting  records  of  this  section. 

The  Indians  through  whose  lands  the  Tennessee  Gunmen  rode 
enroute  to  fight  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  were  of  Muscogean 
stock.  This  valley  w^as  the  home  of  various  tribes— the  Kasihtas, 
Hitchitees,  Sawoklis,  Chiahas,  Yufallaus,  etc.,— all  joined  loosely 
together  in  the  Creek  Confederacy.  Their  chiefs  in  1818,  were 
the  Little  Prince,  or  Tus-Tun-Nug-Gee-Opoi,  head  chief  of  the 
Nation;  Big  Warrior,  or  Tus-Tun-Nug-Gee  Thlucco,  chief  of 
the  Upper  Towns;  and  William  McIntosh,  chief  of  the  Lower 
Towns,  and  Speaker  for  the  Nation. 

The  Path  that  had  been  granted  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  a  basis  of  the  Federal  Road  in  18 ii,  lay  along  the  old 
Chelucco-Nene-Auhassee,  or  Old  Horse  Path.  It  crossed  this 
western  section  of  South  Georgia  between  Fort  Mitchell  and 
Fort  Hawkins.  It  was  considered  a  Peace  Path,  and  it  touched 
only  one  Indian  Town  of  importance,  viz.,  the  old  White  or 
Peace  Town  of  Cussetuh,  located  where  Fort  Benning  stands 
today.  Contrary  to  this  Peace  Path,  the  road  which  the  Tennessee 
Gunmen  cut  southward  from  the  Federal  Road,  staning  at  Fort 
Perry,  was  opened  for  immediate  military  purposes.  Since  friend¬ 
ly  Indians  were  being  enlisted  on  both  sides  of  the  Chattahoochee 
to  join  the  Gunmen  in  their  fight  under  General  Jackson  against 
the  Seminoles,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  line  of  march  should 
pass  close  to,  or  directly  through  the  villages  of  these  Indian 
allies.  A  brief  glimpse  of  the  location  of  these  Towns  through 
which  the  War  Path  led  may  be  of  interest. 

Before  the  Tennessee  soldiers  reached  Fort  Perry,  marching 
from  Fort  Hawkins  along  the  Federal  Road,  they  passed  close 
to  a  once-important  Uchee  village  named  Pad-Gee-Li-Gau. 
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Benjamin  Hawkins  located  it  as  lying  “9  miles  below  the  Old 
Horse  Path”;  and  Swanton  believed  that  it  took  its  name  from 
the  Creek  on  which  it  was  situated,  known  today  as  Patsiligo 
Creek,  flowing  through  Taylor  County  to  empty  into  the  Flint 
River. 

At  one  time  Pad-Gee-Li-Gau  had  been  an  important  town; 
but  after  the  western  frontier  of  Georgia  was  extended  to  the 
Flint  River  in  1821,  troubles  became  intense  between  the  Uchee 
chiefs  and  their  neighboring  white  settlers.  When  such  troubles 
culminated  in  the  murder  of  sixteen  of  the  Town’s  chief  gunmen, 
by  one  Benjamin  Harrison  and  his  associates,  many  of  the  Indians 
fled  from  Pad-Gee-Li-Gau,  and  it  lost  much  of  its  prestige. 

Pad-Gee-Li-Gau  was  one  of  three  Uchee  towns  in  this  im¬ 
mediate  section.  The  story  goes,  that  in  1729,  an  old  Cussetuh 
Chief  married  three  Uchee  women  and  brought  them  to  Cussetuh 
greatly  against  the  wishes  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  So,  he  went 
down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  collected  all  the  Uchees, 
and  gave  them  land  to  settle  on.  From  that  original  Uchee  settle¬ 
ment,  they  later  spread  out  into  villages  of  their  own,  of  which 
three  were  located  east  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  over  toward 
the  Flint.  Pad-Gee-Li-Gau  was  one  of  these;  Intuch- 
Cul-Gau  was  another,  and  Toc-Co-Cul-Egau,  or  Tokivulga,  was 
the  third. 

This  third  Uchee  town,  Tokiyulga,  lay  directly  in  the  path 
of  the  marching  Tennessee  Gunmen,  below  Fort  Perry.  Indian 
mounds  still  standing,  unexplored  on  Land  Lots  ^32  and  ^33  in 
the  33rd  district  of  present  Stewart  County,  together  with  an 
abundance  of  pottery  bits,  artifacts,  etc.,  found  around,  lead 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  on  these  two  lots  in  Stewart  County 
that  old  Tokiyulga  lay.  Surveyors’  field  maps  show  that  the 
Old  Fort  Gaines  Road,  of  which  the  War  Path  was  its  fore¬ 
runner,  crossed  Lot  32.  Colonel  Hayne’s  Rough  Draft  of  the 
Seat  of  War  indicates  that  it  was  at  Tokiyulga  that  Chief  Lovett’s 
force  of  friendly  Indians  joined  with  the  Tennessee  Gunmen. 

Proceeding  southwestwardly,  the  War  Path  led  through  lands 
now  constituting  the  counties  of  Randolph  and  Clay.  In  both 
of  these  counties  there  are  evidences  of  other  settlements,  each 
one  found  on,  or  very  close  to,  land  lots  over  which  the  recorded 
Fort  Gaines  Road  passed.  Mounds  exist  on  each  of  these.  While 
the  notations  made  on  plats  of  the  Troup  Surveyors  record 
simply  “Indian  Village”  without  identifying  names,  the  several 
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reports  dealing  with  the  Indian  occupation  of  this  territory 
indicate  that  these  certain  villages  belonged  either  to  the 
Eufaulaus  or  to  the  Okitiyakani  tribe. 

Leaving  Tokiyulga,  the  combined  forces  of  Tennesseeans  and 
the  friendly  Indians  under  Chief  Lovett,  followed  for  a  while 
the  shallow  headwaters  of  Pataulah  Creek.  This  is  one  of  South¬ 
west  Georgia’s  longest  creeks,  rbing  in  the  19th  District  of 
Stewart  County,  and  flowing  southward  through  the  20th  Dis¬ 
tricts  of  both  Stewart  and  Randolph,  into  the  9th  and  8th  Dis¬ 
tricts  of  Randolph  and  on  into  the  7th  District  of  Clay  County, 
where  it  empties  into  the  Chattahoochee  close  to  Credille’s  Mill. 

The  soldiers  and  Indians  appear  to  have  crossed  the  Pataulah 
near  its  source  in  the  19th  District  of  Stewart  County,  and  to 
have  come,  soon,  to  another  Town  located  on  the  present  land 
lots  81  and  82  in  the  20th  District  of  the  county.  Today,  near 
the  Pataulah  Creek,  on  these  lots  81  and  82  are  located  mounds, 
known  as  the  Singer  Mounds,  from  the  name  of  the  present 
owners.  There  are  two  theories  as  to  the  tribe  to  which  this 
village  belonged.  Of  the  tw’o  theories,  the  second  seems  the 
most  logical,  but  both  will  be  given  here,  for  the  sake  of  the 
record.  According  to  the  first  theory  the  Yufallah,  or  Eufaulau 
Hopoi,  tribe  of  Indians  was  located  in  the  Captain  Young  Re¬ 
port,  Topographical  Engineer  under  General  Jackson,  as  being 
in  1818  “Twelve  miles  above  Fort  Gaines.”  Benjamin  Hawkins 
said  that  from  their  settlement  west  of  the  Chattahoochee,  their 
fields  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  rich  flats  below  the  town. 
This  would  place  them  along  the  Pataulah  Creek  in  what  is  now 
the  8th  District  of  present  Quitman  County.  The  question  arises; 
Could  the  town  some  twenty  miles  further  up  along  the  Pataulah 
in  Stewart  County  have  belonged  to  the  Eufaulaus,  claiming 
lond  along  the  same  stream?  According  to  the  second  theory, 
eight  miles  below  the  Eufaulaus,  stood  the  little  village  of 
O-kitayakani.  Hawkins  believed  that  this  O-kitiyakani  Tribe  and 
the  Kawaigi  Tribe  were  both  branch  tribes  from  the  Sawaklis, 
whose  Town  lay  along  the  east  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee,  on 
land  now  bordering  that  river  in  present  Stew'art  County.  Of 
these  two  branches  of  the  Sawaklis,  the  O-kitayakanis  and  the 
Kawaigis,  Hawkins  stated  that  they  extended  as  far  as  the  forks 
of  the  Chattahoochee  and  the  Flint. 

This  would  indicate  that  their  settlements  were  spread  out 
all  through  the  Georgia  vallev  between  the  parent  Sawakli 
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settlement  on  the  Chattahoochee  and  those  other  settlements 
further  east  as  far  as  the  convergence  of  the  Flint  and  the  Chat¬ 
tahoochee.  Hawkins  wrote  that  these  Eufaulaus  were  ver)’  poor, 
but  generally  well  behaved  to  the  white  people.  They  had,  he 
wrote,  some  stock  which  were  well  cared  for  and  were  not 
given  to  horse-stealing. 

The  O-kitayakani  branch  of  the  Sawaklis  were  thrifty  Indians, 
who  raised  plenty  of  corn,  rice,  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs.  Some 
of  them  owned  Negro  slaves.  These  Negroes  called  themselves 
“King’s  Gifts,”  as  they  had  been  given  to  the  Indians  by  British 
agents  for  services  rendered  the  Tories  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Hawkins  stated  that  where  this  Negro  labor  was  found, 
the  Indians’  farms  showed  more  industry  and  thrift  and  were 
better  tilled. 

With  this  greater  indication  of  thrift,  it  seems  more  plausible 
to  infer  the  poorer  Eufaulaus  were  not  as  apt  to  have  spread  out 
over  an  area  so  great  as  twenty  miles  or  more,  as  were  the  more 
industrious  O-kitayakanis.  Since  very  definite  proof  exists  that 
the  O-kitayakanis  located  their  main  Town  near  Fort  Gaines, 
ir  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  mounds  standing  on  lot 
85  in  the  7th  District  of  Clay  County,  about  twelve  miles  out 
of  Fort  Gaines,  marks  the  village  of  this  tribe.  The  Young  Re¬ 
port  locates  O-kitayakani  “Near  Fort  Gaines,”  and  Hawkins, 
even  more  explicitly  places  it  “Eight  miles  below  the  Eufaulaus.” 

By  the  process  of  elimination,  therefore,  it  may  be  assumed 
lather  certainly  that  the  Singer  Mounds  on  lots  81  and  82  in  the 
20th  District  of  Stewart  County  belonged  to  that  other  Sawakli 
branch  tribe— the  Kawaigis.  The  name  O-kawaigi  means  “The 
place  to  get  water,”  which  admirably  suits  this  location  near 
the  head  of  the  long  Pataulah  Creek. 

The  Tennessee  Gunmen  passed  this  Kawaigi  southward  into 
lands  now  constituting  the  present  counties  of  Randolph  and 
Clav'.  That  within  these  lands  they  found  other  villages  is 
evidenced  by  several  mounds  now  in  existence  and  quantities 
of  pottery  bits,  old  grinding  stones,  and  artifacts  on  lands  over 
which  the  Path  of  the  Gunmen  passed. 

The  War  Path  crossed  lot  99  of  the  9th  District  of  Randolph 
County.  From  here,  the  Gunmen  moved  south  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  then  turned  due  west,  arriving  at  the  O-kitayakani  Town, 
twelve  miles  above  Fort  Gaines,  having  passed  still  another 
town,  marked  with  two  great  mounds  near  what  is  known  to- 
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day  as  Barfield’s  Head.  The  several  mounds  within  so  short 
a  distance  of  each  other  would  indicate  that  they  were  all  the 
sites  of  villages  of  the  O-kitavakanis.  The  two  large  mounds 
near  Barfield’s  Head  are  located  on  lot  237  in  the  6th  District; 
while  that  one  twelve  miles  above  Fort  Gaines  not  far  from  old 
Cotton  Hill,  identified  by  both  Hawkins  and  Swanton  as 
O-kitayakani,  lies  on  lot  85  in  the  7th  District  of  Randolph,  very 
close  to  the  cornering  boundaries  of  Randolph,  Quitman  and 
Clay  counties. 

Leaving  the  village  of  O-kitayakani  behind,  the  Tennessee 
\'olunteers  came  to  still  another  town— the  last  one  before  they 
reached  Fort  Gaines.  According  to  the  Morse  Report,  this 
town  was  named  Eto-Husse-Wahki,  lying  about  three  miles 
abovt  Fort  Gaines.  It  was  a  Lower  Creek  town,  possibly  of  the 
Fufaulaus,  whose  Chief,  Mico-to-Coose,  was  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  whites.  While  Morse  places  Eto-Husse-Wahki  three  miles 
above  Fort  Gaines,  Captain  Young  stated  that  it  lay  the  same 
distance  below  the  Fort.  The  border  fighting  of  1818  could 
have  caused  these  Indians  to  go  below,  where,  supporting  Mico- 
to-Coose  in  his  hostilities,  they  could  have  been  closer  to  their 
hostile  Seminole  allies.  Chief  Mico-to-Coose  was  killed  by  a 
party  of  friendly  Indians  after  Jackson’s  campaign  on  Florida. 

Fort  Gaines  was  reached  by  the  marching  Tennesseeans  and 
friendly  Indian  allies  during  the  last  days  of  March,  1818,  and 
the  first  week  of  April.  From  this  post  they  hastened  on  tow’ard 
Fort  Scott,  but,  learning  that  General  Jackson  had  left  the  fort 
and  was  fighting  around  Fowl  Town,  they  crossed  Spring  Creek, 
bv-passing  Fort  Scott,  and  passed  over  the  Flint  River  to  join 
Jackson  on  his  way  to  the  \Iickasukev  settlements  below  Fowl 
Town,  in  East  Florida. 

By  the  time  this  section  was  opened  for  settlers,  the  War 
Path  had  grown  rapidly  into  the  well-traveled  Fort-Perry-to- 
Fort-Gaines  Road.  Both  of  these  early  forts  played  important 
roles  in  those  pioneer  days,  before  the  Indians  were  finally  re¬ 
moved.  The  War  Path  became  the  veiy  artery^  of  white  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  this  newly  acquired  valley. 

The  first  white  settlers,  who  came  after  the  Land  Lottery’ 
of  1827,  and  some  few,  even  before  the  laws  of  Georgia  were 
extended  over  this  new  cession,  built  their  first  crude  log  cabins 
along  this  already-developed  road.  The  first  Inferior  Courts 
of  the  early  counties  were  held  in  such  road-side  dwellings. 
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until  courthouses  could  be  built.  The  first  county  academies, 
to  which  school  funds  were  appropriated  by  the  state  were 
located  in  the  midst  of  these  young  settlements  along  this  road; 
and  the  early  camp-meeting  grounds,  where  itinerant  preachers 
of  both  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  faiths  first  gathered  the  settlers 
together  for  Divine  worship,  were  laid  out  on  sites  most  acces¬ 
sible  to  this  old  travel-way.  A  fitting  gesture  has  been  made  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Georgia  Historical  Commission  to  preserve  with 
dignified,  substantial  Highway  markers,  the  route  of  the  War 
Path,  which  the  Tennessee  Gunmen  blazed  from  old  Fort  Perry 
in  Marion  County,  down  through  Chattahoochee,  Stewart,  and 
Randolph,  until  it  reached  Fort  Gaines,  now  in  Clay  County. 


A  Letter  of  General  Oglethorpe 

By  Carl  B.  Cone* 

In  Edmund  Burke’s  published  correspondence  there  is  printed 
a  letter  he  wrote  to  General  Oglethorpe  on  June  2,  1777.^  The 
editors  of  Burke’s  correspondence  admitted  in  a  footnote  that 
they  did  not  know  to  “what  mark  of  honour”  from  General 
Oglethorpe  he  alluded.  Actually  the  editors  had  earlier  stumbled 
across  the  answer,  for  in  the  Burke  papers  now  deposited  in 
the  Sheffield  City  Library  in  England  there  is  a  letter  from 
Oglethorpe  to  Burke,  dated  May  30,  1777,  and  on  the  back  of 
it  are  the  initials  “R.  B.”  under  the  word  “Complimentary.”  Evi¬ 
dently  when  they  came  to  transcribe  the  Burke  correspondence 
for  publication  the  editors  forgot  this  letter. 

Mr.  Amos  Aschbach  Ettinger,  the  biographer  of  General 
Oglethorpe,  cited  Burke’s  letter.-  He  suggested  that  Burke  was 
replying  to  some  compliment  the  General  had  offered  for  Burke’s 
“courageous  stand”  favoring  the  American  colonies.  Mr.  Ettinger 
approximated  the  truth  without  hitting  upon  the  specific  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

The  letter  from  Oglethorpe  to  Burke  clears  up  the  little 
puzzle,  and  it  does  something  else.  It  tells  about  the  General’s 
attitude  upon  the  state  of  public  affairs  in  England  and  the 
Empire  in  May,  1777.  It  is  well  known  that  General  Oglethorpe, 
by  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  had  long  since  aband¬ 
oned  his  youthful  Jacobitism  in  favor  of  whiggish  principles. 
He  sympathized  with  the  Americans  during  the  war,  and  in 
domestic  as  in  imperial  politics,  as  his  letter  makes  clear,  he 
inclined  toward  the  Rockingham  Whigs.  Here  the  letter  is 
more  specific  than  was  Oglethorpe’s  biographer.  The  letter 
follows:® 

Sir 

It’s  as  improper  to  commend  a  Man  to  his  Face:  as  to  abuse  him 
behind  his  Back. 

I  did  not  dare  tell  you  the  Transports  I  felt  in  reading  Your  Letter 
to  Bristol.  That  particular  Paragraph,  which  Exhorts  the  Uniting  hon- 

•Mr.  Cone  it  an  Associate  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

1.  Charles  William,  Earl  Fitzwllliam  and  Sir  Richard  Bourke.  eds..  Cor 
retpondence  of  the  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke  (London,  1844),  II,  1S7-58. 

2.  Jamee  Edward  Oglethorpe  (Oxford,  Engand.  1936).  306-07. 

S.  The  letter  of  General  Oglethorpe  is  printed  with  the  kind  permission  of 
Earl  FltswlUiam  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Fitzwilllam  (wttled  estates. 
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est  Men  in  defence  of  Virtue,  regardless  of  Parties,  and  Prejudices,  is 
most  Excellent,  &  I  hope  it  will  be  followed.  The  Number  of  honest 
Men  in  England  is  Great,  &  their  Influence  much  Greater,  &  I  dare 
say  they  Rejoice  to  hear,  that  the  Names  you  mention  join  with  you 
in  saving  the  Kingdom,  &  us  All — from  Destruction.  Excuse  me  for 
troubling  you  &  believe  me  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servt. 

J  Oglethorpe 

Lower  Grovenor  [sic] — 

Street,  30th  May 
1777 

The  references  in  this  letter  are  easy  to  explain.  The  “Letter 
to  Bristol”  was  Burke’s  “A  Letter  to  John  Farr  and  John  Harris, 
Esqrs.,  Sheriffs  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  on  the  Affairs  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,”  which  was  published  in  April,  1777.  In  it,  as  the  title  indi¬ 
cates,  Burke  commented  upon  the  imperial  controversy,  but  he 
also  spoke  of  English  politics  and  criticized  the  British  ministry. 
The  particular  paragraph  Oglethorpe  mentioned  falls  near  the 
end  of  the  piece,  and  the  names  in  it  that  he  praised  occur  in 
this  long  sentence:^  “If  I  have  wandered  out  of  the  paths  of 
rectitude  into  those  of  interested  faction,  it  was  in  company 
with  the  Saviles,  the  Dowdeswells,  the  Wentworths,  the  Ben- 
tincks;  with  the  Lenoxes,  the  Manchesters,  the  Keppels,  the 
Saunderses;  with  the  temperate,  permanent,  hereditary  virtue 
of  the  whole  house  of  Cavendish:  names,  among  which,  some 
have  extended  your  fame  and  empire  in  arms,  and  all  have 
fought  the  battle  of  your  liberties  in  fields  not  less  glorious.” 
These  were  the  names  of  leaders  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs. 
In  the  order  Burke  listed  them  Sir  George  Savile  and  William 
Dowdeswell  were  of  the  landed  gentry  of  Yorkshire  and  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  a  Wentworth  and 
the  Duke  of  Portland  a  Bentinck,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  led 
the  Lennox  family  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester  the  Montagus. 
The  Keppels  included  Admiral  Augustus  and  his  older  brother 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who,  in  1777,  like  Dowdeswell,  was 
dead.  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  also  deceased,  had  commanded  the 
naval  forces  at  the  taking  of  Quebec  in  1759.  The  “house”  of 
Cavendish  had  as  its  head  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  These  were 
the  men  who  under  the  leadership  of  Rockingham  gave  probity 
and  the  prestige  of  the  landed  interest  to  the  party  whose  prin¬ 
ciples  General  Oglethorpe  admired,  whose  members  he  iden- 

4.  Th*  Work*  of  the  Rioht  Hononrahle  Edmund  Burke  (Boiton.  1884),  II, 
280. 
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tified  with  public  virtue,  and  whose  philosopher,  Burke,  he 
praised. 

At  the  time  Oglethorpe  and  Burke  exchanged  letters,  they 
were  known  to  one  another  personally.  Oglethorpe’s  letter  inti¬ 
mated  this  and  Burke’s  reply  spoke  of  his  “having  known  and 
admired  the  last  of  the  English  legislators  in  America.”  Some 
of  their  best  friends  were  also  mutual  friends— Johnson,  Boswell, 
Reynolds,  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Johnson  circle  and  the  Blue¬ 
stocking  set.  But  Burke  and  Oglethorpe  were  not  as  intimate 
as  each  was  with  these  mutual  friends.  Partly  for  that  reason 
Burke’s  reply  had  a  tone  of  respect  in  it,  but  for  other  reasons  as 
well.  Thi  General  deserved  the  homage  due  to  old  age  (he 
was  then  8i),  to  great  achievements,  and  to  intelligence  and  wit. 
Burke  was  sincere  in  speaking  of  the  General’s  letter  as  “the 
most  flattering  mark  of  honour”  he  had  ever  received,  for  it  came 
to  “the  weakest  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies”  from 
“one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  founders.”  This  feeling 
for  Oglethorpe  endured.  In  the  spring  of  1784  Hannah  More 
w  as  with  Burke  and  the  General  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Agmonde- 
sham  V’^esey.  She  had  just  recently  met  Oglethorpe,  her  “new 
admirer”  and,  she  said,  “we  flirt  together  prodigiously.”®  She 
called  him  “perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man  of  his  time,”  “the 
finest  figure  you  ever  saw%”  “the  oldest  man  of  a  gentleman 
living,”  “i  preux  chevalier,  heroic,  romantic,  and  full  of  the  old 
gallantry.”  At  the  Vesey  home,  Burke  and  the  General  “talked  a 
great  deal  of  politics.”®  In  Hannah  More’s  words,  Burke  told 
General  Oglethorpe  “with  great  truth,  that  he  looked  upon  him 
as  a  more  extraordinary  person  than  any  he  had  read  of,  for  that 
he  had  founded  the  province  of  Georgia;  had  absolutely  called 
it  into  existence,  and  had  lived  to  see  it  severed  from  the  empire 
which  created  it,  and  become  an  independent  state.”  To  this 
passage  in  her  Memoirs,  Hannah  More  appended  an  impish  com¬ 
ment:  “I  could  have  added,— whose  wicked  eloquence  w’as  it 
that  helped  bring  about  this  mighty  revolution?  and  by  his  looks, 
I  believe  the  venerable  Nestor  had  the  same  thought.” 


5.  William  Roberta.  Memoir$  of  the  Life  of  Met.  Hannah  More  (London. 
1836),  1,  256. 

6.  Ibid.,  287-88. 
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Edited  by  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 


Henry  Gilliam,^  an  unknown  Georgia  boy  who  served  in 
the  United  States  Navy  as  a  midshipman  and  lieutenant  from 
1809  to  1823,  gives  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  uncle,  William 
Jones,  a  graphic  picture  of  the  political  situation  in  America 
and  Europe  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  and  of  life 
on  board  a  fighting  ship  of  the  infant  United  States  Navy.  All 
except  two  of  the  letters  were  written  on  board  the  President 
and  the  Constitution.  His  first  letters  show  that  Congress,  in 
spite  of  gathering  war  clouds,  was  trying  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  navy,  both  ships  and  men.  The  two  letters  telling  of  the 
fights  between  the  Constitution  and  the  Guerriere  and  the  Java 
are  exciting  eye-witness  accounts  of  the  most  important  naval 
engagements  of  the  war.  The  letters  are  presented  exactly  as 
written  except  for  clarifying  punctuation.^ 

•Mrs.  Hawes  is  Director  of  the  Oeorifla  Historical  Society. 

1.  Henry  Gilliam  was  born  at>out  1700.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter  Gilliam 
(or  Gillem)  and  Mary  (Jones)  Gilliam  of  Lincoln  County.  Georgia.  He  received 
a  commission  as  midshipman  in  the  Navy  through  the  efforts  of  Congressman 
William  W.  Bibb  and  Senator  John  MilledKe  of  (Seorijia,  and  was  first  sent  to 
the  Charleston  Station.  On  May  28,  1809,  he  was  transferred  to  the  friKate 
Prenutent  where  he  served  until  June  1810  when  he  was  sent  to  the  frigate 
Constitution.  He  was  on  the  Constitution  until  October  6,  1813,  at  which  time 
he  was  detached  to  the  sloop  of  war  Frolic  as  acting  lieutenant,  having  been 
appointed  to  that  rank  in  September.  He  was  on  the  Frolic  until  some  time  in 
1814.  In  November  1815  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant  and  sent  to  the  brig 
Flambeau.  In  August  1816  he  applied  for  a  furlough  to  enter  the  merchant 
service  which  was  granted  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  his  leave  he  requested 
an  extension  because  of  the  recent  death  of  his  father,  of  whose  estate  he  was 
executor.  His  furlough  was  extended  several  times  and  he  was  out  of  the  service 
until  November.  1822,  during  which  time  be  was  in  the  Territory  of  Alabama 
looking  after  the  affairs  of  his  father's  estate.  In  June,  1822,  he  applied  for 
active  service  and  was  sent  to  the  New  Orleans  Station  where  he  reported  for 
duty  on  November  15.  In  July,  1823,  he  joined  the  West  India  Squadron  and 
died  on  Thompson's  Island  in  the  South  Atlantic  on  September  5,  1823. 

Information  on  Gilliam's  naval  service  was  obtained  from  the  following  manu¬ 
script  volumes  in  the  National  Archives :  “Letters  to  Officers,  Ships  of  War, 
Navy  Dept.,  Jan.  1,  1808-Dec.  20.  1809,  VIII ;  “Muster  and  Pay  Rolls  of  the 
U.  S.  Frigate  Constitution,  1789-1814.”  I ;  “Appointments  and  Resignations.  Navy 
Dept.,  May  15.  1813  to  Nov.  23,  1815;”  “Officers  Letters.  Navy  Dept.,  1816; 
1817-1822;"  “Stations.  New  Orleans  and  U.S.S.  Viper.  1805-1826;”  “Captains 
Letters,  Nrvy  Dept.,  1823,”  IV ;  “Squadron  West  India  Muster  and  Pay  Roll, 
1822-1826.”  I  am  Indebted  to  Mrs.  Frances  Corry  Lane,  formerly  of  Lincointon, 
Georgia,  for  information  on  his  birth  and  parentage.  The  will  of  Peter  Gilliam 
is  in  Will  Book  D,  Lincoln  County  Court  House. 

2.  Thes;  letters  are  from  the  William  Jones  Papers  in  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  Librarv. 
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U.  S.  F[rlgate]  P[re8ident]  off  Chester  26th  April  [1809] 
De:ar  Uncle  I  arrived  in  this  place  on  the  6  Inst,  from  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  shall  sail  in  about  five  or  six  days,  but  our  destination  I 
am  not  able  to  inform  you  of,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  our 
first  port  will  be  Boston  if  so  I  shall  do  my  self  the  pleasure  of  calling 
on  O.  White. 

I  wrote  you  a  few  days  before  I  left  Norfolk,  but  have  not  as  yet 
recvd.  an  answer,  but  hope  I  shall  before  I  sail. 

The  last  news  from  Wash[ingto]n  left  the  lower  house  debating 
Mr.  John  Randolph  Bill  to  sell  all  the  Frigates  but  Three,  all  of  the 
smaller  vessels  but  three  &  all  of  the  Gun  Boats  and  discharge  all 
officers  &  seamen,  but  a  sufficient  number  to  man  the  ships  retained. 
If  congress  pass  this  bill  &  then  disband  the  army  you  may  expect  in 
a  short  time  a  change  of  Government  &  principles  in  the  united  states 
or  our  beloved  country  torrn  to  pelces  by  all  the  horrours  of  civil  war, 
our  unfortunate  merchant  ships  taken  by  every  petty  power  in  the 
four  Quarters  of  the  Globe. 

If  we  go  to  Boston  I  shall  write  to  you  immediately,  for  I  expect 
the  ship  will  be  laid  up  or  sold  in  that  place  if  Mr.  Randolph’s  Bill 
passes,  but  I  have  still  some  hopes  that  there  are  still  men  in  our  coun¬ 
sels  who  will  not  sacrifice  their  country  for  gold,  but  scorn  the  vil- 
lian  that  is  base  enough  to  do  it. 

Remember  me  to  all  my  friends. 

Respectfully  yr.  effct.  nephew 

Captn.  W.  Joness 

Charleston  May  15,  1809 

Dear  UNKLf)  Orders  were  recvd.  on  the  4th  Inst,  for  all  the  Gun 
Boats  to  be  taken  up  to  Smith’s  wharf  and  disma[n]tled.  These  orders 
have  been  executed  &  they  know  [sic]  lie  in  ordinary. 

I  have,  by  the  advice  of  Commodore  Hunt  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  [or]der  to  get  Fourlough,  to  make  a  voyage  either 
to  Europe  or  the  Blast  Indias. 

Comr.  Hunt  Wrote  the  letter  &  mentioned  to  the  Secy,  that  if  their 
was  no  Service  at  present  for  all  of  the  officers,  I  wished  in  order  to 
improve  myself  in  my  profession  to  make  one  of  the  above  mentioned 
voyages,  if  he  will  grant  a  fourlough  for  that  length  of  time. 

Comr.  Hunt  says  that  he  is  certain  that  I  will  get  it.  and  if  I  do 

3.  William  Jonea  waa  one  of  the  moat  prominent  Georgia  figarea  of  hia 
day.  He  lived  In  Goahen  community  in  Lincoln  County  and  in  Augusta  wber<' 
be  was  a  merchant  before  and  after  the  War  of  1812.  He  was  captain  of  the 
Independent  Blues,  an  Augusta  volunteer  company,  and  during  the  War  of 
1812  waa  captain  in  the  8th  Regiment,  U.  S.  Infantry.  In  charge  of  recruiting. 
Later  he  was  cashier  of  the  Augusta  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
He  served  for  a  time  in  the  Georgia  legislature  as  representative  from  Lincoln 
County  and  was  later  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  that  county. 
His  papers  are  of  unusual  interest  as  most  of  bis  correspondents  were  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  leaders  of  the  period. 
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I  shall  leave  this  place  for  either  Europe  or  Boston,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  In  order  to  embark  for  the  east  Indlas,  If  so  you  can  render 
me  a  great  service,  by  sending  me  a  few  Letters  to  some  of  your  friends. 
In  one  of  the  above  places.  I  can  get  several  to  owners  of  ships  In 
Providence,  but  none  to  any  other  place.  Also  send  some  to  me  for 
merchants  in  Salem  if  you  can  procure  them. 

Most  of  the  officers  have  applied  for  fourloughs  in  order  to  go  in 
the  Merchant  Service  until  they  are  wanted  by  their  Country,  and 
they  all  are  going  to  ship  them  selves  before  the  mast,  and  some  of 
them  young  men  of  the  best  familys  in  this  place,  &  of  very  good 
morals. 

If  I  get  a  fourlough  I  shall  go  the  very  next  day  after  receiving  it 
&  I  shall  again  have  to  ask  you  for  about  $15.00,  as  I  have  not  recvd. 
the  money  for  my  expenses  yet. 

You  will  much  oblige  me  Dear  Unkle  by  sending  the  Letters  for 
the  diferent  places  as  above  mentioned  to  me  as  soon  as  convenient 
if  you  can  get  any,  or  are  acquainted  with  any  person  in  that  part 
of  the  world  that  you  think  would  be  of  Service  to  me  in  procureing 
me  a  birth  in  a  ship. 

U.  States  Brig  Hornet  Captn.  Dent  &  the  Vixen  Captn.  Lawrence* 
are  present  lying  in  Rebellion  roads  below  this  place;  the  Hornet 
will  remain  here  some  time. 

Accept  dear  Sir  my  best  wishes  for  yr.  happiness. 

Captn.  W.  Jones. 


U  S  Frigate  President 
Washington  City  28  July  1809 

Dear  Uncle  I  now  take  my  pen  to  let  you  know  all  the  news  that  is 
worth  hearing  in  this  capitol.  It  is  true  that  we  all  believed  that  our 
differences  with  Great  Britain  were  amicabley  setled.  But  Sir  we  are 
entirely  mistaken,  for  after  the  British  King  had  by  his  minister  (Mr. 
Erskine)5  made  know[n]  to  the  united  States  and  to  all  Europe  that 
peace  and  Tranquility  were  again  restored  between  America  &  eng- 
land  he  with  his  usual  respects  to  treatys  and  the  laws  of  nations, 
lays  an  embargo  on  all  American  vessels  in  his  ports,  in  direct  vio¬ 
lation  of  existing  treaties. 

What  character  deare  uncle  must  we  asslgne  to  such  a  government, 
which  every  day  violates  the  rights  of  man  and  plunders  all  nations? 
Your  answer  I  should  suppose  to  be  that  of  a  republican  and  one  who 
is  an  enemy  to  Tyrany  and  every  thing  appertaining  to  It,  (viz) 
that  they  are  a  nation  who  pays  no  regard  to  the  faith  of  Treaties 
but  takes  pleassure  in  Trampling  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all 
nations  who  have  any  dame  to  Liberty. 

4.  John  H.  Dent  and  James  Lawrence. 

5.  David  Montagu  Erskine,  minister  plenipotenttarv  to  the  United  States. 
1806-1809. 
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1  hope  our  Government  will  when  they  are  assembled  act  like  true 
Spartans,  that  is  never  to  sufer  their  rights  to  be  trampled  upon  but 
to  assert  them  at  the  point  of  the  Bayonet. 

If  we  have  a  war  with  England  (which  in  this  place  Is  looked  upon 
as  certain)  we  shall  have  warm  times  at  sea,  but  I  hope  the  American 
flag  will  never  be  struck  until  we  give  our  enemy  a  sufficient  proff 
that  republicans  will  not  suffer  their  liberty  to  be  taken  from  them. 

My  Commander  Captn.  Banebridge^  was  told  the  other  day  that  in 
case  of  a  war  with  England,  he  would  losse  that  fine  looking  ship 
(the  u.  s.  frigate  President) ;  he  replyed  that  he  would  never  heare  of 
it — that  is  to  say  he  never  would  surrender  while  life  remained —  all 
I  wish  for  is  to  get  a  long  side  of  an  English  44  Gun  Frigate  and 
our  Comdr.  to  resolve  never  to  strike  but  to  sink  a  long  side.  The 
force  of  the  president  is  30  Long  24  pounders  and  26-42  Carronades 
and  420  men. 

I  have  dear  uncle  once  more  to  call  upon  your  Generosity  for  a 
little  more  money;  it  is  true  that  I  have  already  spent  75$  but  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  pay  it.  I  should  not  now  Sir  make 
this  request  of  you  if  I  were  not  going  on  a  long  Cruise  and  want 
a  greate  many  things  such  as  skirts  in  particular.  If  you  only  send  me 
about  40$  I  will  esteem  it  as  a  particular  favour;  perhaps  it  may  be 
the  last  time  that  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  you, 
for  if  you  will  only  concider  that  I  shall  be  gone  about  2  years,  but 
before  that  time  I  may  be  in  eternity. 

You  will  direct  all  letters  which  you  may  write  after  receiving  this 
to  Norfolk  in  [seal  covers  next  word]  and  the  way  you  must  back 
them  is  (viz)  Midshipman  Henry  Gilliam  on  board  the  united  States 
Frigate  President,  Norfolk,  and  to  remain  in  Norfolk  until  the  arrival 
of  the  President. 

The  ship  will  leave  this  place  on  nex[t]  Friday.  Give  my  respects 
to  Mr.  Semmes?  &  wife,  Mr.  Herbert  &  family  and  to  William  Jones  Jr. 

respectively  sir  your  effectionate  Nephew 

Captn.  William  Jones. 


Us.  Frigate  President  Hampton  roads 
September  the  8th  1809 

Dear  cnctj;:  I  have  Just  recvd.  yr.  favour  of  the  16th  August  and  I 
do  assure  you  that  I  am  extremely  happy  to  hear  that  you  are  well. 

It  is  now  determined  that  the  Ship  will  not  go  up  the  Miderterenan 
Sea,  but  continue  on  our  own  coast.  She  will  go  from  this  to  New 
York  to  morrow  or  next  day,  and  I  am  afraid  the  money  which  you 
promised  to  send  me  will  come  too  late,  but  I  have  Writen  to  the 

6.  William  Balnbridge,  who  waa  in  command  of  the  Pre$ident  from  the 
spring  of  1808  until  the  summer  of  1810. 

7.  Andrew  Green  Semmes  of  Washington.  Wilkes  County,  Oa..  and  his  wife. 
Frances  (Herbert)  Semmes. 
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Post  master  to  send  all  letters  for  me  to  new  York,  at  which  place 
I  hope  I  shall  find  it. 

As  we  were  comeing  down  the  bay  we  met  the  english  frigate 
African  of  46  Guns  and  230  men,  bound  to  Annapolis — her  business  in 
this  country  is  to  land  the  new  Minister*  who  is  to  succede  Mr.  Erskine, 
but  It  is  the  General  opinion  that  he  will  not  be  recvd.  but  I  wish 
that  he  may  be  if  he  is  come  with  full  powers  to  Settle  all  disputes 
between  the  two  countrys.  For  in  my  opinion  we  had  better  have  a 
war  at  once  and  Settle  our  disputes  with  the  Sword  than  be  in  con¬ 
tinual  suspe[n]ce. 

I  wish  when  you  write  to  me  again  you  will  let  me  know  when  you 
expect  to  move  to  New  Orleans  in  order  that  when  I  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pay  all  my  friends  a  visit  I  may  know  where  to  find  you, 
for  I  hope  it  not  be  more  then  about  2  years,  before  I  shall  be  in 
Georgia.  I  entend  if  the  Ship  is  laid  up  to  make  a  voyage  to  Canton 
or  some  part  of  South  America  &  then  return  home. 

If  I  can  find  such  a  place,  I  feel  confident  that  if  I  can  only  make 
one  long  voyage  after  I  shall  be  able  to  do  very  well  for  my  self. 

Let  me  know  in  yr.  next  whether  you  ever  recvd.  30J  which  I  sent 
to  you  soone  after  my  arrival  [in]  Washington. 

Few  are  the  moments  that  I  can  get  to  write  and  even  then  there 
is  such  a  bustle  that  there  is  a  very  pore  chance  of  writing. 

Idieu  dear  uncle,  be  so  good  as  to  excuse  this  very  bad  letter,  for 
when  I  write  again  I  shall  do  a  little  better. 

Give  my  complements  to  my  father  &  mother,  Mr.  Semmes  &  wife 
&  all  my  relations,  friends  ftc. 

yours  effectionately 

Captn.  William  Jones 

U.  S.  Frigate  President 
Navy  Yard  New  York  23rd  Septr.,  [1809] 
Dear  Uncle  I  recvd.  yr.  favour  of  the  1st  Inst,  day  before  yesterday, 
and  have  noticed  the  contents.  I  did  expect  to  have  Recvd.  some  money, 
but  as  you  have  not  any  to  spare,  I  can  not  expect  any,  and  if  you 
have  not  sent  me  any  before  this  reaches  you,  be  so  good  as  to  send 
me  about  30$  if  you  can,  and  direct  the  letter  to  the  care  of  some 
of  your  friends  in  this  city,  (viz)  either  Lawrence  Van  Sinderen  ft 
Co.  or  Post  ft  Granell,  and  direct  them  that  in  case  the  President  should 
leave  this  Station  before  the  letter  reaches  me,  to  send  it  back  to  you. 

The  frigate  had  a  passage  of  eight  days  from  Hampton  roads  to  this 
place,  and  a  head  wind  nearly  the  whole  way,  and  for  two  or  3  days 
a  very  severe  gale  from  the  N.W.  it  was  so  severe  that  we  handed 
all  sail  excepting  the  storm  stay  sails;  the  Brig  Hornet,  Hunt  Com- 

8.  Francis  James  Jackson,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  Staten, 
1809-1811. 
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mander  came  with  us,  but  we  out  sailed  her  so  far  that  we  were  obliged 
to  ly  for  her. 

I  expect  you  are  well  acquainted  with  our  Second  Lieutenant  Mr. 
Augustus  Octavius  Page  of  Virginia.  I  think  if  you  were  to  write  to 
him  it  would  be  of  great  Service  to  me,  for  the  character  which  I 
have  had  of  him  is  truly  a  good  one. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  P.  will  winter  in  this  place  or  not; 
some  say  she  will  stay  6  weeks  &  some  more.  I  think  that  she  will 
stay  this  place  until  about  December,  and  then  go  to  Brazil  or  she 
may  go  there  in  about  6  weeks,  as  she  is  now  overhauling  all  her  sails 
and  wriging  &  sending  them  ashore  in  order  to  paint  the  ship  &  cork 
her  decks.  She  is  also  taken  in  a  large  Quantity  of  water  &  provisions, 
which  Indicates  that  she  is  going  on  a  long  voyage.  In  case  she  lays 
up  in  this  place  and  I  can  get  one  or  two  letters  from  you  to  some 
of  your  friends  in  this  place  I  shall  be  able  to  get  a  very  good  birth 
on  board  of  a  large  East  India  ship;  formerly  an  English  Sloop  of  war, 
she  mounts  32  Guns.  Be  so  good  as  to  send  a  few  letters  for  me. 

You  mention  that  you  would  in  a  few  days  send  on  a  commission 
to  me  in  order  to  get  my  affidavit  in  regard  to  the  act.  of  Mr.  A 
Hatcher.  I  will  give  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  also  with  a 
safe  contience,  as  I  was  present  when  all  of  the  articles  were  delivered, 
and  witnessed  the  diferent  entries  which  were  made  on  the  Day  Book. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  New  York,  and  I 
expect  I  shall  be  more  so  when  I  go  ashore,  which  will  I  hope  be  in 
a  very  short  time,  as  I  have  not  been  on  land  for  nearly  2^  months, 
and  have  been  most  of  the  time  close  to  land. 

I  do  not  expect  I  shall  se  any  person  in  New  York  who  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  so  well  as  for  them  to  know  me,  although  their  is  a 
great  many  that  I  know  very  well. 

Be  so  good  as  to  remember  me  to  Parents,  Wm.  Jones  Jr.,  Mr.  N.  W. 
Herbert,  and  Mr.  U.  Van  Sinderen. 

Respectfully  Sir  yr.  Effectionate  Nephew 
[P.  S.]  If  you  can,  send  Letters  to  Lawrence  Van  Sinderen  &  Co., 
&  Post  &  Grinell.  There  is  news  that  our  differences  are  settled  with 
France. 

Captn.  Wm.  Jones 

New  York  28th  Septr.  [1809] 

Dear  Uncle  I  again  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  for  2  or  3  let¬ 
ters  to  some  of  your  friends  in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
me  to  procure  a  birth  on  board  of  a  Merchantmen  in  case  I  should  con¬ 
clude  to  go  in  one;  and  I  think  when  I  give  you  my  reasons  for  the 
above  intention  you  will  cide  with  me. 

I  have  concidered  that  there  is  every  proverbility  that  the  Frigate 
will  either  be  laid  up  in  this  place  or  Boston,  or  at  least  she  will 
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winter  in  one  of  the  two,  and  that  in  case  she  does  the  latter  it  will 
detain  her  in  port  about  six  months,  which  will  be  so  much  of  my 
time  thrown  away  without  deriving  any  Knowledge  as  respects  the 
profession  which  I  have  chosen,  whereas,  if  I  get  a  fourlough  and  make 
a  voyage  to  Europe,  the  East  Indias  or  South  America,  I  shall  not 
only  derive  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  in  Sea  man  ship,  but  have  an 
opportunity  of  deriving  every  benefit  which  commerce  may  lay  open 
to  me,  but  also  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  costoms  and  manners  &c.  of 
the  different  countrys  which  I  may  visit  in  the  course  of  my  voyage. 

There  is  a  great  many  ships  in  this  place  fitting  out  for  the  East 
Indias  so  as  to  be  ready  to  start  as  soon  as  the  season  for  going  to 
that  country  commences. 

By  sending  the  letters  to  me  immediately  and  directed  to  the  care 
of  either  Lawrence  Van  Sinderen  or  Post  &  Grinell  you  will  very  much 
oblige  me. 

Give  my  respects  to  all  my  friends  and  to  the  Revd.  J.  R.  Thompson. 

I  am  your  ever  affectionate  Nephew 

Captn.  Wm.  Jones 

U  S  Frigate  President  off 
Cranery  Island  Norfolk  29th  Deer.  1809 
Dei\b  Uncle  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  receiveing  a  letter  from 
you  since  I  left  New  York,  while  at  that  place  I  reevd.  one  via  Norfolk. 
I  left  N.  York  the  25th  of  Septemr.  in  the  US.  F.  President,  Wm.  Bain- 
bridge  Esqr.  Comr.  on  a  cruise  to  the  Northward  &  Eastward.  We 
stoped  2  or  3  days  at  Newport  Rhode  Island,  and  then  bent  our  course 
to  the  Southward  and  was  within  70  miles  of  the  Latitude  of  Charles¬ 
ton  South  Carolina,  and  then  steered  for  this  place  and  made  the  light¬ 
house  of  Cape  Henry  the  24th  October.  About  3  P  M  we  were  over¬ 
taken  by  a  most  furious  snow  storm  accompanied  with  hail  &  Raine. 
We  came  to  anchor  Just  above  Cape  Henry,  where  we  lay  until  next 
evening,  and  I  am  certain  I  never  passed  so  disagreeable  night  before 
In  my  life.  About  9  o  clock  at  night,  it  blew  a  perfect  storm;  we  parted 
one  of  our  best  cables  about  12  o  clock  and  expected  every  moment 
to  go  ashore  on  a  very  dangerous  shoal  called  the  hoarse  shoe.  We 
lost  one  man  over  board,  as  he  was  going  up  the  fore  wrigging  to  the 
fore  Top;  he  was  so  coaid  that  he  could  not  hold  on.  I  was  going  up 
the  main  wrigging  at  the  same  time. 

About  4  oclock  next  evening  old  Neptune  semed  to  have  taken  pity 
on  us  &  ceased  to  wage  war  against  us  with  such  fury,  but  he  made 
a  Merchant  Brig  &  ship  feel  a  little  of  his  fury;  the  former  was  driven 
ashore  in  the  famerous  bay  of  Lyn  baven  &  the  latter  was  driven  out 
to  Sea.  A  great  many  vessels  have  come  in  since  the  storm,  dismasted. 

There  is  very  little  news  in  this  place  and  what  little  there  is  you 
receive  nearly  as  soon  as  we  do.  Gen.  Sami.  Smith  of  Maryland  who 
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was  on  board  of  us  last  Sunday  informed  Captn.  Balnbridge  that  he 
expected  we  should  have  a  Genl.  peace  with  England  and  also  with 
France.  If  so  he  said  all  of  the  public  armed  vessels  would  be  laid  up 
in  ordinary. 

as  to  the  affairs  of  Europe  I  [k]now  very  little  of  as  I  have  not 
read  a  news  paper  for  several  months.  Books  I  read  all  I  can  get  and 
purchase  them  whenever  I  can  spare  the  money  which  is  but  very 
seldom,  but  I  wish  [torn  off  by  seal] 

Be  so  good  as  to  write  to  me  [and]  let  me  [k]now  if  you  Intend  to 
continue  long  in  Augusta  or  not,  also  if  my  father,  mother  and  the 
rest  of  my  relations  are  well,  let  me  [k]now  all  the  news  you  have. 

Give  my  Compliments  to  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  Mr.  Van  Sinderen,  Mr. 
Semmes  &  old  Peter. 

I  remain  with  respect  and  esteem  Your  nephew 
Captn.  W.  Jones. 


U.S.F.  President  H.  Roads 
21st  March  1810 

Dear  Uncle  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  15th  Jany.  I  have  recvd. 
about  4  days  ago.  Since  my  arrival  in  this  place  from  a  cruise  off 
Charleston,  the  President  left  this  place  the  23rd  of  Jany.  and  cruised 
as  far  South  as  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary’s  River,  her  object  in  going 
off  that  place  was  for  Guineaman  but  we  were  not  fortunate  enough 
to  fall  in  with  any.  We  chased  his  B.  M.’s  Sloop  of  war  Squirel  of 
22  Guns  into  the  sound;  when  we  first  saw  her  she  was  lying  at 
anchor  out  side  of  the  bar,  but  as  soon  as  she  discovered  us  she  got 
under  weigh,  crouded  all  sail  &  ran  in.  We  fired  a  gun  and  stood  out 
to  sea  and  came  too  off  Charleston  bar,  took  Mrs.  Hamilton^  &  family 
on  board  and  landed  them  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  then  returned 
to  this  place  where  we  arrived  on  the  10th  Inst,  and  shall  leave  this 
for  Philiadelphia  to  morrow  or  next  day  in  company  with  u.  s.  Fri¬ 
gate  united  States  &  brig  Syren. 

I  have  been  buisily  employed  in  watering  since  my  arrival  in  this 
place  that  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  write  sooner,  and  of  course 
have  had  but  a  very  small  opportunity  of  reading  news  papers,  which 
I  always  was  very  fond  of  because  it  is  the  only  chanel  through  which 
we  learn  what  the  contending  powers  of  Europe  are  about. 

It  appears  from  the  latest  accounts  from  Spain,  now  the  grand 
theratre  of  war  in  europe,  that  the  French  have  defeated  the  Spaniard’s 
in  a  late  engagement,  with  immense  loss.  In  the  west  India’s,  the 
English  have  taken  the  island  of  Gaudelope  after  five  days  of  very 
hard  fighting;  the  French  did  not  surrender  a  single  post,  but  Jno. 
Bull  had  to  take  them  at  the  point  of  the  Bayonett.  the  English  loss 
is  500  men,  the  Frenches  is  not  yet  assertained.  let  us  now  draw  our 

9.  Mrs.  Paul  Hamilton,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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eyes  from  europe,  where  nothing  but  scenes  of  blood  and  Treach(er]y 
present  themselves  to  our  eyes,  and  take  a  view  of  our  own  country 
and  see  what  our  national  legeslators  are  going  to  do  to  preserve  that 
rank  and  distinction  amongst  the  nations  of  europe  which  she  once 
held,  whether  she  will  tamely  as  you  say  yield  up  their  boasted  inde¬ 
pendence,  or  resolve  like  Americans  and  republicans  to  defend  them 
at  the  expense  of  their  lives.  The  latter  determination  I  am  happy  to 
say  some  of  our  members  from  Virginia  are  not  afraid  to  assume, 
but  still  I  am  apprehensive  Congress  will  rise  with  out  shewing  that 
intrepid  &  inde[pe]ndeant  spirit  which  has  ever  been  the  pride  of 
republicans.  Yes  the  time  draws  on  when  that  storm  which  has  so 
long  been  gathering  over  our  heads  will  burst  upon  us  like  a  hungry 
Tiger  upon  a  flock  of  sheep  who  are  unprepared  to  make  [next  words 
covered  by  seal]  the  weapons,  which  the  great  ruler  of  the  universe 
has  gdven  them  (their  legs  to  flee  from  their  destroyer)  but  will  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  him.  Heaven  avert  such  a  fate  from  us,  and  may  the 
man  or  nation  who  aims  a  blow  at  us,  to  subdue  us.  meet  with  the 
same  fate  himself. 

Remember  me  to  all  my  friends  &  relations  and  Write  to  me  by  the 
Ist.  mail,  direct  yr.  letter  to  Phila. 

Yours,  with  Respect 

United  States  Frigate  Constitution 

Hampton  Roads  25th  June  1810 

Deab  Uncle  It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  I  have  to  acknowledge 
the  recpt.  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  23rd  April,  via  Philedelphia. 
the  contents  I  have  noticed,  and  am  truly  happy  to  hear  that  all  my 
friends  &  relations  are  well.  It  has  been  so  long  since  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  hearing  from  you  that  I  made  no  doubt  you  had  left  Geor[gi]a. 

Since  I  wrote  you  last,  we  have  all  been  turned  over  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Commodore  Rogersio  has  taken  the  President;  our  present 
Commander  is  Isaac  Hull  Esqr.  Comr.  Bainbridge  left  us  in  Phila.  to 
the  regret  of  us  all.  we  shall  sail  the  first  fair  wind  for  Boston  and 
return  here  again  on  the  15th  or  20th  July,  when  the  whole  amerlcan 
naval  force  will  unite  &  go  on  a  cruise  together  &  under  the  Comd.  of 
Comr.  Rogers,  the  General  orders  from  the  Navy  department  to  Comr. 
R.  is  not  to  suffer  the  smallest  insult  whatever  to  the  Squaderon  under 
his  Command  from  any  of  the  Bilegerent  powers,  but  to  resent  it  with 
all  the  force  he  can.  the  above  orders  was  read  this  day  to  all  the 
crew  of  this  Ship,  you  may  expect  to  hear  shortly  of  a  little  fighting, 
if  so  I  am  confident  the  Amer[ic]a[n]  flag  will  never  be  struck  until 
it  has  made  a  defence  worthy  of  Republicans,  the  Secty.  of  the  navy 

10.  John  Rodgers,  who  at  this  time  was  given  command  of  the  "northern 
division  of  ships  for  the  protection  of  the  American  coast.”  The  President  was 
his  flagship. 
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mentioned  in  his  circular  that  from  the  present  conduct  of  France 
&  England  toward  us,  it  is  highly  proverbal  we  would,  if  we  should 
happen  to  fall  in  with  any  ships  of  the  Beligerent’s,  they  would  insult 
us;  if  so,  we  are  to  defend  ourselves  to  the  last,  let  their  force  be  ever 
so  superior  to  ours. 

Let  us  know  [«ic]  take  a  glance  at  the  Theratre  of  war  in  Spain, 
where  we  still  behold  a  handful  of  Patriots  hemed  up  with  in  the  walls 
of  Cadit,  makeing  a  stand  against  the  whole  force  of  France;  yes  the 
Spaniards  &  English  are  now  the  only  people  in  Europe  who  dare 
oppose  the  all  powerful  tyrant  of  the  world  (Bonaparte).  The  Span¬ 
iards  who  are  beseiged  in  Cadiz  seem  to  set  at  defiance  the  whole 
army  of  Bonaparte,  but  how  long  they  will  be  able  to  do  so  rest  with 
in  the  fortune  of  war,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  too  uncertain,  and 
I  should  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  surrender  of  the  place  in  10  or 
12  months. 

I  expect  the  american  Squaderon  will  cruise  on  a  foreign  station 
as  they  are  ordered  to  take  6  months  provision’s  on  board  and  may 
visit  the  coast  of  Europe  &  the  west  Indies.  I  am  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  again  calling  on  your  liberality  to  send  me  some  money 
if  you  can  possiably  spare  it;  if  you  can  not,  1  must  content  myself 
with  poverty  for  a  while,  but  I  flatter  myself  you  will  do  it  if  it  lies 
within  the  bounds  of  your  power. 

Remember  me  [tol  Wm.,  &  all  of  my  relations, 

Respectfuliy  yr. 
effete. 

Captn.  Wm.  Jones. 

NB  You  will  direct  your  letters  to  me  on  board  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Con¬ 
stitution,  Norfolk. 

U.  S.  Frigate  Constitution 
New  London  13th  March  1811 

Deab  Uncle  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  [blank]  has  been  duly  recvd. 
some  time  since.  I  should  of  answered  it  immediatly  but  at  the  time 
of  its  arrival  we  were  under  orders  for  foreign  service,  and  expected 
in  a  few  days  to  sail  for  New  York,  from  which  place  I  fondly  flat¬ 
tered  myself  to  apprise  you  of  my  intended  voyage,  but  I  have  been 
disappointed;  the  Corvette  John  Adams,  Capt.  Dent,  is  the  fortunate 
ship  that  is  to  perform  the  voyage.  The  Constitution  will  leave  this 
in  five  or  six  days  for  Boston,  at  which  place  I  hope  to  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  hearing  from  you.  Excuse  this  laconic  letter  as  we  are  all  buisily 
employed  in  getting  the  ship  ready  for  Sea. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  having  anchored  in  the  roads 
of  matrimony;  I  make  no  doubt  you  have  mored  your  self  in  such  a 
maner  that  you  can  bid  defiance  to  all  winds,  A  laugh  at  the  boys 
who  are  still  beating  up  for  the  Port  you  have  gained.  I  hope  I  never 
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shall  hear  of  your  b[e]ing  again  under  weigh  in  Search  of  a  Consort. 
Present  my  best  love  to  my  nouvelle  tante,  my  father  &  mother,  and 
accept  sir  my  best  wishes  for  yr.  happiness. 

Respectcusement 
Je  vous  salut 

Captn.  W.  Jones 


United  States  Frigate  Constitution 
Boston  April  9th  1811 

Dear  Uncle  Perhaps  you  may  concider  me  as  an  unwelcome  intruder 
by  writting  so  often  without  being  solicited,  but  confiding  in  the  friend¬ 
ship  which  I  flatter  myself  I  have  in  your  esteem  I  set  down,  sans 
c6r6monie,  and  I  hope  you  will  pass  over  any  errors  which  from  un¬ 
intended  motives,  I  may  commit. 

It  has  been  so  long  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  any  of 
my  friends  that  I  feel  as  if  nature  had  told  me,  you  have  none,  but 
when  I  look  towards  Georgia,  it  recalls  to  my  mind  the  friends  whome 
I  have  there,  and  which  distance  alone  prevents  from  assuring  me 
it  is  not  a  dream,  nor  still  the  flattering  prospects  of  hope,  but  the 
unadorned  image  of  reality.  It  is  this  alone  my  dear  uncle  that  recon¬ 
ciles  me  so  well  to  my  situation,  not  that  I  regret  at  the  profession 
which  I  have  chosen,  but  being  deprived  of  enjoying  the  company  of 
any  person  excepting  my  Brother  officers  with  whome  I  can  have  the 
smalest  claims  of  friendship  for. 

I  wrote  you  from  New  London  pr.  the  Ship  Thos.  Gibbons,  bound 
for  Savannah,  but  I  am  apprehensive  the  Letter  has  miscarried,  or 
she  did  not  arrive  in  time.  If  so,  this  I  hope  will  not  be  unwellcome, 
but  I  am  afraid  a  request  it  contains  will.  But  when  I  assure  you 
necessity  demands  it  you  will  not  refuse  to  grant  it,  provided  you  are 
in  a  situation  so  to  do.  The  request  which  I  allude  to  is  for  a  small  sum 
of  money  if  you  can  posiable  furnish  me  with  about  Thirty  or  Forty 
dollars  you  will  not  only  confer  an  everlasting  obligation  on  me,  but 
relieve  me  from  real  necessity,  but  at  the  same  time  let  me  assure 
you  I  do  not  request  it,  nor  do  I  wish  for  it,  unless  you  can  dispensince 
with  it  without  any  inconvenience  to  yourself. 

Present  my  sincere  respects  to  yr.  Lady,  who  as  yet  I  have  not  the 
happiness  to  be  personally  acquainted  with,  but  flatter  myself  I  shall. 
My  Father  &  family,  old  Peter,  Mr.  Semmes  &  family,  Thos.  Barrett 
Esqr.  &  Vansinderen,  and  believe  me  when  I  assure  you,  you  have  my 
best  wishes  for  yr.  happiness. 

Respectfully 

Captn.  W.  Jones 

NB  If  I  mistake  not  in  yr.  last  you  mentioned  for  me  to  let  you 
know  when  I  was  ready  for  promotion  and  you  would  use  yr.  best 
endeavours  in  assisting  me.  I  am  not  yet  ready  but  one  year  more 
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&  1  shall  be  close  aboard  of  it.  but  in  the  mein  time  if  you  are  ac¬ 
quainted  [with]  Lieut.  Augustus  O.  Page  of  Virginia,  a  letter  to  him 
will  be  of  great  service. 


United  States  Frigate  Constitution 
Annapolis  [27  July]  1811 

Deab  Uncle  Your  esteemed  favour  was  recvd.  a  few  days  ago,  and  I 
do  assure  you  that  it  afforded  me  no  little  pleasure  in  hearing  that 
you  are  still  possessed  of  the  Blessings  of  health,  and  I  sincerly  hope 
it  is  accompanied  with  prosperity  for  with  these  two  ingredients  one 
may  venter  to  roll  down  the  Stage  of  life  without  any  apprehension  of 
encounteraine  any  of  the  cruisers  of  adversity;  or  if  you  should  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  any,  you  have  only  your  flag  to 
unfurl  and  it  will  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  prevent  any  of  your 
gallant  crew  from  been  impressed. 

I  am  truly  sorry  that  the  liberty  which  you  were  good  enough  to 
grant  me  by  drawing  on  your  friend  Mr.  Smeeds  of  New  York  will  be 
of  no  advantage  to  me,  as  it  is  impossible  to  negociate  a  draft  in  this 
place,  and  in  consequence  of  which  I  have  wrHten  to  Mr.  Smeeds  of  my 
inability,  and  requested  him  to  forward  the  limted  sum,  but  am  very 
apprehensive  he  will  not  do  so,  but  to  morrows  mail  will  determine  it. 

The  ship  will  sail  on  monday  if  the  wind  is  fair  for  Cherbourg  in 
Prance  and  from  thence  to  some  port  in  England,  back  again  to  France 
and  then  to  the  United  States. 

The  last  arrival  from  Europe  in  this  bay  brought  accounts  that  their 
had  been  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  battle  having  been  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  combined  English,  Porteguese,  Spaniards,  and  the  French 
under  Marshall  Messennahii  in  which  the  former  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  Twelve  thousand  men  left  dead  upon  the  field  of  Battle, 
and  the  letters  loss  is  not  as  yet  known,  but  was  said  to  be  immense, 
if  this  turnes  out  to  be  correct,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  make  the 
Federalists  in  this  country  feel  for  the  safety,  prosperity  (honour 
she  is  devoid  of)  of  their  old  mother  Britain;  and  they  will  no  doubt  in¬ 
voke  all  the  Saints  in  the  Calender  and  as  many  more  to  wriake  ven¬ 
geance  for  them  on  the  conquerors  for  being  the  means  of  humbling 
the  pride  of  the  great  Tyrant  of  the  Seas.  Yes,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  will  be  the  means  of  either  brin[g]ing  her  very  speedily  to  a  sense 
of  the  wrongs  which  she  has  been  guilty  of  towards  neut[r]al  nations, 
or  plunging  her  still  deeper  in  the  reservoir  of  injustice  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  the  political  enemys  of  our  beloved  and  happy  country  will 
feel  that  their  pursers  have  at  length  arrived  at  that  sumit  of  power 
and  greatness  (and  power  attained  in  the  same  way  she  has)  and 
must  now  fall  from  it  into  that  of  the  lowest  potentate  in  Christen- 


11.  Andre  Maseena  (1758-1817),  Duke  of  Rivoli,  Prince' of  Esaling,  Maraball 
of  France. 
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dom!  as  a  Just  reward  for  all  the  innocent  blood  which  they  have 
been  the  means  of  spilling  in  so  profuse  a  manner  without  considering 
that  when  the  Catalogue  of  Crimes  is  once  filled  up,  their  must  be  a 
final  settlement. 

Present  my  respects  to  my  aunt,  Uncle  Henry,  Aunt  &  the  rest  of 
the  family,  Mr.  Semmes  &  family  &  accept  Sir  for  your  self  my  best 
wishes  for  your  health  and  prosperity. 

Respectfully 

Captn.  William  Jones 

PS.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  Little  Belt  affair;  12  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  anything  about  her  only  that  it  is  the  General  opinion 
that  [they]  ought  to  change  her  name  to  that  of  the  big  Belt.  I  have 
not  doubt  but  we  shall  have  breath  before  we  return.  God  send  it  may 
be  so. 


United  States  Frigate  Constitution 
Hampton  Roads  Fety.  1812 

Dear  Uncle  Once  more  I  breath  the  free  air  of  liberty,  uncontami¬ 
nated  with  the  vices  which  has  depopulated  the  fairest  provinces  of 
Europe,  and  made  a  people,  who  once  boasted  of  their  liberty  and 
happiness,  sink  to  the  lowest  grade  of  slavery  in  the  scale  of  tyranny; 
while  we  who  injoy  all  that  a  free  and  independent  people  can,  un¬ 
restrained  in  our  inclinations,  either  moral  or  political,  still  complain 
that  we  do  not  possess  that  which  the  Inhabitants  of  Europe  envy 
us  the  possession  of,  but  that  corruption,  with  gigantic  strides,  is  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  progress  in  america.  But  so  far  are  we  from  having  any 
cause  of  complaint,  we  ought  to  thank  the  disposser  of  human  events 
for  the  happiness  which  we  enjoy  without  being  conscious  of.  but  if 
we  were  once  to  behold  Europe,  and  see  the  myridons  of  spies  and 
assasins  which  the  city’s  and  even  the  country  swarm  with,  and  look 
at  the  impositions  on  every  description  of  commerce,  we  will  say  to 
our  selves,  with  what  ignorance  have  our  eyes  been  clouded  with,  that 
having  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  liberty  from  our  birth,  we  are  dis¬ 
contented  because  we  knew  not  the  value  of  it,  and  was  unacquainted 
with  tyrany.  but  now  we  have  a  view  of  Europe  &  see  what  they  term 
liberty,  we  shuder  to  think  what  blind  fatality  we  had  been  enveloped 
in,  and  had  not  penetration  to  see  through  the  cloud. 

The  united  States  Frigate  Constitution  sailed  from  Cherbourg  in 
France  the  9th  of  January,  and  came  too  last  evening  about  three  miles 
below  Cape  Henry,  after  a  very  boisterous  passage,  the  ship  touched 
at  several  ports  in  England,  and  was  about  two  or  three  weeks  off 
Texel  in  Holland;  the  scene  to  me,  I  do  assure  you  was  entirely  new 
and  interesting,  not  as  respects  the  manners  of  the  people,  but  to  see 


12.  Fight  between  the  U.  8.  frigate  Pre$ident  and  the  British  corvette  Little 
Belt,  May  16,  1811,  in  which  the  former  was  victoriona. 
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with  what  tameness  the  Inhabitants  of  England,  France  and  Holland 
submit  to  the  will  of  their  respective  Tyrants.  I  was  always  of  opinion 
that  all  men  has  a  Just  conception  of  happiness,  such  as  is  enjoyed 
by  a  Republic,  but  I  have  laboured  under  a  mistake;  so  far  from 
having  any  idea  of  it,  they  entertain  quite  the  contrairy,  and  believe 
that  no  government  can  be  safe  or  the  governed  happy  without  the 
will  of  their  chief  is  absolute,  no  religion  tolerated  but  the  established, 
a  large  standing  army  and  all  other  ensigns  of  power,  by  these  means 
they  forge  the  chains  for  themselves  without  having  either  fortitude 
or  resolution  to  throw  them  off.  This  is  the  effect  of  a  blind  fatality 
which  clouds  their  sight  when  they  contemplate  a  republic;  and  when 
they  hear  an  american  speake  of  his  Government,  and  how  happy  the 
people  are  without  taxes,  &  standing  armies,  they  say  to  them  selves 
how  easy  will  it  be  for  us  to  subdue  such  a  country  when  they  do  not 
cultivate  the  sience  of  war  with  suficient  care,  but  neglect  it  entirely 
for  those  of  peace,  but  they  do  not  reflect  that  the  only  way  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  a  nation  is  when  the  people  have  all  the  power  in  their 
own  hands,  and  entertain  such  an  aversion  for  a  monarchy  that  they 
are  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifise  their  lives  and  fortunes 
for  their  country  without  being  compelled  so  to  do. 

Dear  uncle  the  permission  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  grant  me 
to  draw  on  Mr.  Smeads  of  New  York  I  was  unable  to  negociate,  but  I 
wrote  to  him  explaining  my  inability  and  desiring  him  to  forward  me 
the  amount,  but  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  receive  either  money 
or  an  answer,  the  cause  I  am  una[ble]  to  devine.  I  should  be  very 
happy  if  [words  covered  by  seal]  sufic[ien]t  funds  to  visit  my  friends 
in  Georgia,  but  [I  am]  affraid  it  will  be  out  of  my  power  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Our  ship  has  brought  dispatches  from  France  of  great  importance 
and  I  can  say  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  very  favourable  to  the 
united  States — but  as  Bounaparte  is  not  to  be  trusted,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  he  was  again  to  enforce  his  obnoxious  decrees  as  soon 
as  he  gets  a  large  amount  of  american  property  in  his  grasp,  let  me 
hear  from  you  immediatly  and  remember  me  to  my  aunt.  Uncle  Henry 
&  family,  Mr.  Simmes  &  family,  Richd.  Wilde  &  Mr.  Van  Sinderen,  and 
accept  Sir  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  happiness  &  prosperity. 

Captn.  William  Jones 

Respectfully 

PS  I  shall  write  to  morrow  to  my  Father;  their  is  an  English  Fri¬ 
gate  which  brought  dispatches  laying  in  the  Roads. 

United  States  Frigate  Constitution 

Boston  September  7th  1812 

Dear  Uncle  It  is  with  Inexpressible  pleasure  that  I  once  more  resume 
my  pen  to  address  you,  and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  not  accuse  me  of 
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neglect  in  not  wrltting  you  since  the  declaration  of  war,  if  you  will 
only  take  into  consideration  the  activity  with  which  all  hands  has 
been  employed  in  getting  the  Ship  ready  for  a  cruise. 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  Frigate’s  been  chased  off  New  York 
by  the  English  Squadron,  and  the  truly  able  manner  with  which  she 
was  manoeuvred  for  seventy  hours;  all  hands  were  kept  at  Quarters, 
expecting  every  moment  to  have  an  Englishman  along  side  of  us,  but 
by  superior  sailling  and  seamanship,  we  escaped  a  conflict,  pregnant 
with  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  our  gallant  ship.  Immediatly  on 
our  arrival  in  Boston,  by  great  exertions  she  was  ready  for  sea,  and 
sailed  on  Sunday  the  2nd  of  August,  to  cruise  off  Halifax  and  New¬ 
foundland;  nothing  worthy  of  notice  transpired,  excepting  the  capture 
&  Burning  of  two  English  Brigs  and  the  recapture  of  two  amerlcan 
ones,  one  of  which  the  English  burnt  before  we  came  up  with  them. 
But  on  the  ever  to  be  remembered  Nineteenth  day  of  August,  while 
running  before  the  wind  to  the  Southd.  and  Westd.  In  Latitude  40® 
53'  Longitude  55°  33'  W  we  discovered  a  sail  from  the  mast  head  close 
bawled  by  the  wind,  on  the  Starboard  Tack  under  easy  sail;  we  soon 
made  her  out  to  be  a  Stout  Frigate.  All  sail  was  Immediatly  made 
in  shase  [shape?]  &  all  cleared  away  for  an  engagement,  when  about 
four  miles  from  her  she  hoisted  her  colours,  we  beat  to  quarters,  at 
which  our  crew  gave  three  hearty  chears.  She  soon  after  hove  too  for 
us,  we  shortened  sail,  she  then  wore  ship,  we  done  the  same,  and  Im¬ 
mediately  after  opened  her  fire  upon  us,  but  we  paid  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  it;  our  main  top  Gallansail  was  now  set  upon  which  our  men 
gave  three  chears,  and  a  few  minutes  after  we  were  along  side  of  her, 
within  short  musket  shot.  We  then  plied  him  so  warmly  that  in  the 
space  of  five  minutes  his  mizen  mast  was  shot  away,  upon  which  we 
gave  him  three  chears.  She  then  attempted  to  get  under  our  stern  for 
the  purpose  of  raking  us,  but  in  this  he  was  compleatly  foiled,  for  we 
returned  him  the  complement  which  he  intended  for  us,  with  great 
success.  He  struck  us  on  our  Larboard  qua[r]ter  ft  droped  in  our 
wake  and  with  his  two  bow  Guns  gave  us  several  Shot,  which  killed 
three  men.  He  then  shot  up  our  Starboard  quarter;  our  Boarders  were 
then  called,  but  before  we  could  get  on  board  of  him  he  droped  astern 
of  us,  and  his  fore  and  main  mast  went  by  the  board,  and  in  a  short 
time  after  she  made  the  signal  of  submission,  (for  his  colours  were 
all  shot  away)  by  firing  a  gun  to  Leeward;  thus  in  the  short  space 
of  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  we  opened  our  fire  upon  him  the 
undaunted  union  of  old  England  came  down;  our  boat  went  on  board 
and  her  Captn.  came  on  board.  He  told  our  Captn.  that  we  were  a 
set  of  Tigers,  for  we  had  killed  and  wounded  about  one  hundred  of 
his  men.  Our  loss  was  seven  killed  &  seven  wounded,  two  of  them 
severely,  our  rigging  and  sails  was  considerable  Injured  A  our  fore 
A  main  mast  had  each  a  shot  through  them  and  will  occasion  us  to 
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get  new  ones,  though  hy  fishing  they  were  nearly  as  strong  as  before 
the  action,  and  in  twenty  four  hours  all  was  ready  again,  and  only 
for  our  fore  &  main  mast  you  could  not  of  told  that  she  had  been  in 
action. 

After  getting  out  all  the  prisoners  we  found  her  in  shuch  a  shattered 
condition  &  the  great  dist.  from  the  United  States,  we  [were]  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  setting  fire  to  his  Britanic  Majestie’s  Frigate, 
La  Gueriere,  rated  38  but  mounting  49  Guns,  with  a  complement  of 
302  men,  fifteen  of  whome  were  killed  &  sixty  five  wounded  in  the  most 
shocking  manner.  This  is  there  statement  of  the  number,  but  an 
american  Captn.  who  was  on  board  is  confident  thier  was  at  least 
forty  killed,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  there  heaving  all  there 
muster  Books,  pressing  papers  &c  over  board  to  prevent  our  knowing 
how  many  men  they  had,  and  also  four  Guns  which  I  believe  they  had 
more  then  we  found  on  board,  leads  me  to  believe  it  is  correct. 

Their  are  no  records  in  the  annals  of  naval  history  of  a  Frigate  so 
near  the  force  of  her  opponent  (we  mounting  55  Guns)  ever  having 
been  dismasted  and  compelled  to  yield  in  so  short  time,  and  having 
a  crew  which  were  picket  out  of  the  whole  squadron  to  fight  the 
Frigate  President.  I  was  on  board  the  whole  night  after  the  action, 
and  I  do  assure  you  I  had  one  of  the  most  convincing  &  awful  examples 
of  the  effects  of  mortality  &  the  Tyranny  of  Kings,  in  conte[mplating1 
upon  the  sc[ene]  which  her  decks  presented;  pieces  of  skulls,  brains, 
legs,  arms  &  blood  Lay  in  every  direction  and  the  groanes  of  the 
wounded  were  enough  almost  to  make  me  curse  the  war,  but  when 
I  recollected  that  we  were  fighting  under  the  banners  of  a  Republic 
and  in  the  cause  of  Liberty,  it  was  a  compleat  Solace  to  my  mind,  and 
I  considered  it  as  the  inevitable  decrees  of  fate.  So  confident  were 
they  of  Capturing  us  that  they  were  allowed  by  there  Captn.  to  have 
us  in  Tow  in  thirty  minutes,  they  had  a  HHd.  of  molasses  ready  to 
make  switchel  for  the  yankees  hut  our  shot  soon  emptied  it.  we  ar¬ 
rived  here  on  Sunday  the  first  of  September,  and  next  day  Commodore 
Rodger’s  Squadron  came  in  all  well.is  Remember  me  to  aunt,  uncle 
Henry  and  wife,  Doctr.  Bibb,  and  tell  my  Farther  I  shall  write  him 
in  a  few  days.  Let  me  hear  from  you  immediatly.  Accept  Sir  the 
enclosed  and  believe  me  yours,  till  death  arrests  me  in  my  course. 

Respectfully 

Captn.  Jones 


United  States  Frigate  Constitution 
off  Boston  16th  February  1813 

De:ar  Uncle  It  is  with  that  pleasure  portioned  to  the  glory  which  the 


IS.  This  account  of  the  action  and  of  the  comparative  forces  and  losaea  does 
not  entirely  agree  with  published  accounts ;  e.g.,  E.  S.  Maclay,  History  of  the 
Navy  (New  York,  1894).  I,  344-63.  and  .T.  F.  Cooper.  The  Hintnry  of  the  Nary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  (Philadelphia,  1839),  II.  167-73. 
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American  flag  has  acquired  that  I  now  take  the  pleasing  opportunity 
of  writing  you,  when  I  reflect  that  I  have  had  the  felicity  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  an  [sic]  action  the  most  glorious  on  record  in  the 
annals  of  naval  history.  I  feel  proud  to  communicate  it  to  you  Sir, 
who  placed  me  in  a  situation  to  serve  my  country  with  honour,  we 
sailed  from  Boston  Octor.  the  27  in  company  with  the  Hornet  Sloop 
of  war,  of  16  Guns  (mounting  20)  170  men,  we  crossed  the  Equator 
and  toutched  at  the  Island  of  Fernando  Noronha  in  3®  58'  degrees  of 
South  latitude  from  thence  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  we  ran  down  it 
as  far  as  St.  Salvador  and  after  cruising  off  that  place  a  few  days 
sent  the  H.  in  for  a  supply  of  water,  fruit  &c.  previous  to  our  going 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  the  H’s  return,  she  reported  that  the 
English  Sloop  of  war  Bon  Cityoene  [Bonne  Citoyenne]  of  18  Guns 
(mounting  24  &  180  men)  with  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  board  to  sail  in  eight  days  was  in  the  harbor,  unfortunately 
two  of  the  H.  men  deserted  &  informed  the  English  Captn.  that  the 
Constitution  was  off  the  Harbor,  thus  all  our  plans  of  riches  were 
for  the  presint  frustrated  by  two  villians.  Nothing  further  transpired 
for  some  time.  We  left  the  Hornet  to  cruise  directly  off  the  port,  and 
on  the  29  of  the  ever  to  be  remembered  day  of  December  1812  about 
12  oclock  a  large  Sail  was  discried  to  windward  bearing  down  for  us, 
made  the  signal  of  the  day  &  soon  found  her  to  be  an  enimy  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  line  of  Battle  Ship,  made  all  sail,  in  order 
to  ascertain  her  real  force  &  to  draw  her  off  the  neutral  coast.  At 
2PM  she  proved  to  be  a  Stout  Frigate;  [we]  took  in  our  royal  ft 
tacked  ship  ft  stood  for  her  and  soon  a  conflict  commenced  unequaled 
in  the  pages  of  history;  for  one  hour  ft  fifty  five  minutes  it  raged 
with  a  violence  too  horriable  to  relate;  suffice  to  say  at  the  end  of 
that  time  she  was  totally  dismasted,  our  damage  was  very  trifiling, 
being  7  killed  ft  25  wounded,  agreeable  to  the  Enemy’s  own  act.  105 
wounded  ft  104  killed,  her  name  was  the  Java  of  38  Guns  (mounting 
49  ft  near  506  men)  H.  Lambert  Commander,  who  died  three  days  after 
the  action.  She  had  Major  General  Hislop  ft  great  number  of  land  ft 
naval  officers  on  board  going  out  to  Join  their  respective  Ships  ftc 
in  India.  She  was  full  of  stores  ftc.  with  60  tons  of  Iron  ft  60  of  Coper 
for  a  [illegible]  ft  Frigate  building  in  Bombay.  We  carried  the  pris¬ 
oners  into  St.  Salvador  ft  got  the  British  Consuls  receipt  for  them. 
We  left  the  Hornet  to  cruise  for  the  Bon  Cityoene.  we  have  not  as 
yet  got  into  the  Harbour  consequently  you  must  excuse  me,  but  I  hope 
to  hear  from  you  immediatly.  the  Hornet  recaptured  an  american 
ship  which  the  Java  had  taken  ft  also  an  E[ng]lish  Schooner,  whose 
cargo  cost  in  London  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  She  part¬ 
ed  company  from  us  a  few  days  previous  to  our  arrival  on  the  coast; 
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part  of  her  cargo  we  now  have  on  board  &  as  she  sails  fast,  no  doubt 
is  entertained  of  her  safe  arrival.i^ 

Remmimber  me  to  Uncle  Henry  &  family,  Wm.  and  all  my  relations, 
and  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that  you  possess  my  sincere  Esteem 
ft  friendship. 

Respectfully 

PS  we  were  under  the  painful  necessity  of  sitting  fire  to  her. 

Captn.  Wm.  Jones 

United  States  Frigate  Constitution 

Boston  29th  March  1813 

Dear  Uncle  Amidst  the  shouts  of  victory  ft  the  groanes  of  my  dying 
companions  who  have  fallen  in  armes,  I  fondly  flattered  myself  I 
should  have  the  felicity  on  my  arrival  In  my  native  country  of  hear¬ 
ing  that  all  my  friends  ft  relatives  were  blessed  with  health  and  happi¬ 
ness,  but  as  life  is  a  transitory  gift  of  the  great  author  of  nature, 
philosophy  teaches  us  to  bear  with  manly  fortitude  the  The  [sic] 
sad  reverse,  that  we  may  look  with  more  confidence  to  that  Sourse 
from  whence  no  traveller  returnes.  If  we  turn  back  and  contemplate 
ancient  Greece,  and  see  with  what  fortitude  philosophy  taught  them 
to  sustain  the  inevitable  decrees  of  fate,  it  will  nerve  afresh  every 
fibre  of  the  heart  and  make  us  reproach  ourselves  as  not  possessing 
as  much  firmness  in  adversity  as  that  ancient,  but  truly  polished 
nation  did.  in  the  darke  age’s  of  superstition  in  which  she  flourished. 
We  are  all  more  or  less  subject  to  yield  ourselves  without  a  struggle 
to  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  object,  but  I  who  have  never  felt  the 
sweet  persuasive  eloquence  of  congugal  love  can  give  but  a  feint  idea 
of  its  effects,  but  I  have  had  the  bonds  of  friendship  broken  in  the 
rude  hour  of  battle,  and  have  felt  for  a  while  the  utmost  grief  when 
surrounded  by  the  engines  of  death  and  every  moment  witnessing 
there  fatal  effects,  and  add  to  this  the  shouts  of  the  victors  and  the 
groanes  of  the  dying  calling  upon  the  living  for  vengeance  have  ren¬ 
dered  my  heart  accustomed  to  the  heretofore  horrid  sight  of  seeing 
so  many  brave  and  gallant  spirits  thrown  overboard  without  having 
those  rights  performed  over  their  still  warm  but  inanimate  remaines 
which  religion  enjoins,  but  far  different  is  the  scene  now  before  me. 
While  1  was  revelling  in  the  gay  society  of  my  companions  on  nep- 
tunes  blue  wave  the  6th  of  Novemr.  last,  you  my  very  dear  friend  and 
relative,  was  suffering  the  most  poignant  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a 
beloved  object  whose  soul  had  been  united  to  yours  and  thus  in  a 
moment  was  robed  by  the  frozen  hand  of  death  of  all  you  held  dear 
in  this  vain  and  transitory  world.  The  sensations  which  I  myself  have 

14.  Tbit  account  of  tbc  action  and  of  the  comparative  forcet  and  loeaes  doet 
not  entirely  agree  with  published  accounts ;  e.g..  Cooper,  Nary.  II,  188-95,  and 
Maclay,  Nary  of  the  United  Btatee,  I,  395-417.  Henry  Gilliam’s  name  is  not 
on  list  of  officers  on  board  the  Constitution  during  this  action  given  by  Maclay 
on  page  412. 
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felt  for  the  untimely  fate  of  a  relative  I  am  now  debared  the  pleasure 
of  ever  beholding  has  not  I  assure  you  been  allayed  by  the  sounds  of 
Victory  with  which  we  have  been  hailed  on  arrival  in  this  port,  but. 
my  Dear  Uncle,  you  still  have  one  pleasing  object  to  assuage  your 
sorrow,  and  render  life  dear  to  you;  that  sweet  little  emblem  of  your 
departed  Love  will  yet  smooth  the  rugged  path  of  life  and  place  happi¬ 
ness  within  your  reach  by  comtemplating  her  growing  virtues.  Pardon 
me,  my  dear  uncle,  for  transgressing  so  long  upon  sorrows  which  I 
hold  sacred;  if  I  have  made  your  heart  bleed  afresh  by  appealing  to 
memory,  impute  it  not  to  any  ill  motive,  for  I  have,  I  fear,  in  my  vain 
attempt  to  diminish,  only  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame  not  yet  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

I  wrote  you  immediatly  on  our  arrival  off  the  light  house  by  the 
first  boat  that  left  the  ship,  two  days  previous  to  my  writting  to  R.H. 
Wilde  Esqr.,15  but  I  directed  my  letter  to  you  at  Petersburg.  Yours 
of  the  9th  March  is  the  only  letter  which  I  have  recvd.  from  Georgia 
for  the  last  six  months,  our  ship  is  now  under  repairs,  and  will  be 
ready  in  about  two  months;  the  Congress  Frigate  will  sail  in  three 
days,  the  President  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Commodore  Bainbridge 
has  promised  to  promote  three  of  his  midshipman  the  first  opportunity, 
and  I  am  included  in  that  number  but  if  [you]  would  be  good  enough 
to  write  to  Judge  Tatei®  &  Doctr.  Bibbii  for  to  intercede  for  me  it  will 
be  of  great  service. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  place  &  I  do  assure  you  I  [words  under 
seal]  the  major  part  of  them  are  staunch  Torys  not  withstanding  the 
noise  &  bustle  made  about  naval  Victorys  &c.,  it  was  a  mere  electioneer¬ 
ing  Trick  of  the  Torys.  remember  me  to  Mr.  Semmes,  R.  H.  Wilde, 
Esqr.,  Uncle  Henry  &  family,  Doctr,  Casey,  and  my  father  &  family, 
and  accept  Sir  my  most  ardent  wishes  for  your  happiness  &  prosperity. 

Respectfully  yours 

Captn.  Wm.  Jones 

Dartmouth  near  Halifax 
Nova  Scotia  Septr.  24th.  1814 

SirIS  The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  was  from 
Boston,  but  Sir,  I  must  again  request  your  friendship  and  influence 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Robinson,  late  Master’s  Mate  of  the  Frolic.  He  has 
been  to  sea  about  ten  years  and  is  about  Twenty  Six  years  old,  his 
connextions  are  as  respectable  as  any  in  Boston  (where  he  belongs), 
the  proficiency  he  has  acquired  in  the  line  of  his  profession  is  such 

15.  Richard  Henry  Wilde  (1789-1847),  of  Augusta;  poet,  congressman,  Ital¬ 
ian  scholar. 

16.  Charles  Talt  (ca.  1768-1835).  lawyer.  Judge  and  United  States  Senator. 

17.  William  \^att  Bibb  (1781-1820),  physician;  served  In  Georgia  House  of 
Representatives,  (Georgia  Senate.  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  United 
States  Senate ;  territorial  governor  of  Alabama. 

18.  Probably  written  to  Dr.  William  W.  Bibb. 
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as  to  intitle  him  to  the  rank  he  now  solicit’s  in  the  highest  degree.  His 
conduct  whilst  on  hoard  was  such  as  to  gain  him  the  esteem  of  every 
officer,  and  I  feel  confident  when  I  assure  you  that  no  young  man 
I  know  of  would  be  a  greater  ornament  to  the  Service  than  the  above 
mentioned.  I  speak  impartially,  he  has  been  attached  to  the  Frolic 
fifteen  months,  this  no  doubt  will  be  handed  or  forwarded  to  you  by 
Captn.  Porter  who  is  a  near  connexion  of  His  Father.  Your  attention 
to  the  above  request  will  confer  an  oblagation  on  yr. 

Obt.  Humbl.  Servt. 

late  3rd  Lieut,  of  the  u.  s.  ship  Frolic 
PS.  1  wil  esteem  it  as  a  particular  favour  if  you  will  write  to  my 
uncle  and  inform  him  I  am  well  &  I  have  some  expectation  of  getting 
exchanged  in  a  few  months,  my  respect  to  Judge  Tate. 

New  Orleans  Feby  3rd  1817 

Dear  Uncle  When  1  wrote  you  last  I  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for 
this  place,  but  the  destination  of  the  Vessel  I  had  was  changed  for 
Port  au  Prince  in  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  where  we  arrived  on 
the  19th  of  last  September,  all  well  and  every  prospect  of  a  good 
Voyage,  but  alas  how  fide  is  fortune;  we  had  scarcely  come  too 
anchor  when  one  of  the  most  violent  Hurricanes  accompanied  by  an 
Earth  quake  commenced  and  in  one  moment  blasted  all  my  expecta¬ 
tions;  the  Vessel  was  capsized  and  we  escaped  with  our  lives  only. 
All  the  shipping  sufered  the  same  fate  &  some  lost  all  hands.  About 
five  hundred  of  the  Inhabitants  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  their  houses. 
After  having  had  two  attacks  of  the  yellow  feaver,  I  arrived  here  about 
ten  days  since  in  good  health. 

I  directed  Lieut.  Brownlow  of  the  U.  S.  Marines  in  New  York  to 
forward  to  you  my  Trunks  &  bedding,  also  some  money,  about  $200. 
which  I  expected  from  the  Department,  which  I  could  not  stay  for  as 
we  had  been  some  time  ready  for  Sea.  If  he  has  complied  or  sent  any 
letters,  have  the  goodness  to  forward  them  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Pope  in  Huntsville,  Mississippi  Territory,  Madison  County,  the  trunks 
&  bedding  to  this  place,  to  the  care  of  Captn.  Francis  W.  Sterne  Com¬ 
manding  United  States  Marines  here. 

I  must  again  make  a  call  on  your  generosity  for  about  one  hundred 
&  fifty  Dollars,  provided  you  have  not  recvd.  any  from  Lieut.  Brown- 
low,  which  I  will  immediatly  return  on  receiving  my  pay  from  the 
Department,  which  with  that  I  expect  from  Lieut.  B.  will  be  very 
considerable.  I  would  not  make  this  dimand  on  friendship  again  if 
I  was  not  in  real  distress,  being  destitute  of  even  the  necessarys  of 
life  &  almost  naked.  I  shall  leave  this  in  a  few  days  for  Huntsville. 
Mr.  T.  and  I  am  fearful  I  shall  be  compelled  for  the  want  of  funds  to 
walk  from  Natchez,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
Huntsville,  where  T  shall  remain  until  I  can  collect  my  clothes  from 
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you  &  one  trunk  containing  my  most  valuable  ones,  which  was  left 
by  mistake  in  New  York.  I  belive  I  shall  then  make  one  more  Voyage 
in  the  Merchant  Service  as  I  have  had  since  I  arrived  in  this  place 
some  good  offers.  I  have  had  the  Command  of  the  Ship  Cleopatra  but 
being  extremely  anxious  to  once  more  see  iny  friends  from  which 
I  have  been  so  long  a  rover,  I  declined  going  in  her,  after  I  had  got 
her  ready  for  Sea.  I  believe  you  will  say  I  am  correct  in  so  doing 
as  their  is  not  much  to  be  done  in  the  M.  Service  as  yet,  but  I  hope 
in  a  few  months  it  will  change  for  the  better. 

Remember  me  to  Aunt,  my  Fathers  family  if  they  have  not  moved. 
Uncle  Henry’s,  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  Carnes,  Mountgomery,  Mr.  Bruce,  Walker 
&  all  my  friends. 

I  remain  yr.  ever  greatful  friend  &  relative 
Captn.  W.  Jones 


THREE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  SPANISH  CHRONICLES 
RELATING  TO  GEORGIA 

Edited  and  Translated  by  Herbert  E,  Ketcham* 


The  expeditions  started  from  Santa  Elena  (Parris  Island,  S.  C.) 
in  1565  and  1566.  Led  by  Captain  Juan  Pardo,  they  were  ordered 
by  Governor  Menendez  de  Aviles  for  the  purposes  of  exploring 
and  conquering  the  interior,  converting  the  Indians,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  a  land  route  to  New  Spain  (^Iexico). 

These  translations  had  their  genesis  in  a  fortunate  bit  of  brows¬ 
ing,  about  1945,  in  the  Spanish  Collection  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Archives  in  Raleigh.  One  large  bundle  of  photostats  show¬ 
ing  a  carefully  written  manuscript  hand  bore  this  typed  nota¬ 
tion:  “Observe  that  this  is  your  Banderas  Document.  It  is  equal 
in  importance  to  the  Luna  Papers  about  to  be  published..  W”* 
Other  studies  prevented  further  investigation  at  that  time.  In 
1950,  when  the  matter  could  be  taken  up  again.  Dr.  C.  C.  Crit- 


•Mr.  Ketcbam  received  the  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

1.  See  Albert  C.  Manucy,  “Florida  History  in  the  Spanish  Records  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Archives  and  History,"  in  Florida  Historical 
Quarterly,  XXV,  4  (April.  1947).  Further  information  was  supplied  to  me  by 
Dr.  W.  W.  Pierson,  now  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  University  of  North  Caro- 
iina.  .After  some  of  the  background  story  had  been  pieced  together,  I  wrote  to 
Dean  Pierson.  Part  of  his  encouraging  reply  is  as  follows  :  “I  am  certain  that 
the  symbol  ‘W’  is  an  identification  mark  used  by  Miss  Irene  Wright.  The  d*>cu- 
mentary  materials  were,  as  I  remember,  set  aside  for  copying  when  I  was  in 
Spain,  but  the  actual  completion  of  this  work  was  done  under  Miss  Wright’s 
direction.  I  was  in  Sevilla  in  1925."  A  short  time  later.  Miss  Wright,  now  with 
the  Department  of  State,  wrote  that,  after  so  long  a  time,  she  could  give  no 
further  Information,  but  that  the  Banderas  Document  seemed  something  of  a 
prise  at  the  time. 
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tenden,  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Archives,  was  still  in¬ 
terested  in  having  the  writer  attempt  an  annotated  edition  of 
the  extensive  Banderas  Document.  Meanwhile,  two  editions  of 
the  Luna  Papers  had  been  published  by  Herbert  Ingraham 
Priestly.”  A  sentence  in  his  first  preface  gave  a  clew  to  the 
cryptic  note  of  “W.”  It  turned  out  to  have  been  written  by 
Miss  Irene  Wright,  who  collected  most  of  the  material  in  Spain 
for  the  Luna  Papers  and  for  Dean  W.  W.  Pierson’s  collection 
deposited  in  the  Nonh  Carolina  Archives.  Preliminary'  studies 
in  Woodbury  Lower\'’s  and  Herbert  Bolton’s  works  and  in 
their  Spanish  sources,  especially  Ruidiaz'’  and  the  Coleccion  of 
Buckingham  Smith,  brought  to  light  what  appear  to  be  three 
shorter  first-hand  accounts  of  the  same  expedition.  They  seemed 
of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  publication  as  soon  as  an  anno¬ 
tated  English  version  could  be  prepared.  They  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  forming  a  first  part  of  the  much  longer  project  of 
editing  the  Banderas  Document.  Though  already  under  way,  it 
may  still  take  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  decipher  the 
more  than  nine  hundred  close-written  manuscript  pages.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  present  work  will  be  part  of  the  sequel  to  the 
story  of  De  Soto,  now  available  according  to  the  account  of 
the  Inca  in  a  scholarly  English  version,^  and  to  the  Luna  Papers. 
Another  aim  is  to  make  available  primary  source  materials  to 
historians  and  archeologists  who  do  not  care  to  decipher  Span¬ 
ish  of  the  older  period. 

It  might  be  worth  noting  that  the  chronicles  here  presented 
are  quite  similar,  in  the  way  of  vocabulary  and  syntax  to  the 
Quijote  probably  begun  by  Cerv'antes  at  about  the  same  time. 
Some  of  the  everlasting  unpunctuated  Ciceronian  sentences  are 
here  broken  up  for  the  sake  of  clarity  in  English,  though  they 
are  quite  clear  in  the  original.  An  attempt  is  made  to  render 
each  account  into  a  corresponding  twentieth-century  English 
style  as  close  as  possible  to  the  original.  If  they  ever  sound  like 


2.  The  Luna  Papert  (Deland :  Florida  State  Historical  Society,  No.  8,  Vols. 
I,  II.  A  later,  seml-popular,  version  of  the  same  story  appeared  as  Tristan  de 
Luna  Conquistador  of  the  Old  South  (Glendale,  California:  A.  H.  Clark,  1936). 

3.  Eugenio  Ruldlaz  y  Caravla,  La  Florida  su  Conquista  p  Colonizacion  por 
Pedro  Menendrz  de  Aviles  (2  vols.,  Madrid.  Garcia,  1894.),  Buckingham  Smith. 
Coleccion  de  rarias  Documenentos  para  la  Historia  de  la  Florida  y  'J  ierras  Adya- 
centes  (London,  Truehner,  1857.) 

The  work  of  Lowery  Is  largely  a  reworking  of  Ruldlaz,  as  the  notes  Indicate. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that.  In  the  summer  of  1950,  booksellers  In  Madrid 
■till  considered  Ruldlaz  the  most  complete  history  of  Spanish  Florida.  My  friend 
Senor  Dario  Pedrajo  obtained  a  copv  for  me  In  Madrid  at  that  time. 

4.  John  Grier  and  Jeannett  Johnson  Varner,  translators.  The  Florida  of 
the  Inca  (Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press,  1951.) 
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the  all-too-familiar  “translationese”  or  a  would-be  archaic  grand 
manner,  may  they  be  consigned  to  the  fire  with  some  of  the 
noxious  books  of  Don  Quijote.® 

The  first  account  published  was  found  in  the  Coleccion  of 
Buckingham  Smith.  It  is  by  Joan  de  la  Vandera,  who  is  the  same 
as  Miss  Wright’s  Bandera  mentioned  above,  when  one  realizes 
that  B  and  V  are  generally  not  differentiated  in  Spanish.  His 
version  gives  abundant  description,  with  some  distances  and  com¬ 
pass  directions  which  may  be  illuminating.  It  is  literary,  even 
poetic,  at  times.  This  same  account  was  published  later  by  Ruidiaz, 
who  apparently  collated  several  manuscripts  to  establish  his 
reading.  No  variants,  however,  are  given,  as  modem  scholars 
would  wish.  Spellings  are  somewhat  modernized.  He  also  adds 
two  supporting  accounts:  that  of  a  soldier  named  Martinez,  or 
rather  his  account  as  set  down  by  a  royal  notary,  and  that 
of  Captain  Pardo  himself.  Martinez  supplies  some  interest¬ 
ing  details.  Pardo,  variously  called  “Captain  of  Spanish  Infan¬ 
try”  and  the  “valiant  Captain  from  Asturias,”  appears  to  have 
been  a  bluff  and  occasionally  tough-minded  soldier.  His  story 
is  severely  factual,  and  will  remind  some  readers  of  Caesar,  others 
of  the  battle  accounts  of  Xenophon.  He  admits  that  he  forgets 
names  and  he  may  well  oversimplify  the  diplomatic  and  reli¬ 
gious  results  of  his  mission.  The  three  writers  all  transcribe 
Indian  names  as  best  they  can.  The  readings  of  Ruidiaz  are  fol¬ 
lowed  in  general  here,  since  they  appear  better  in  most  cases. 
Significant  variants  in  Vandera’s  story  are  noted.  The  trans¬ 
lator’s  notes  are  chiefly  linguistic,  although  such  historical  data 
as  were  found  on  investigation,  particularly  in  Spanish  sources, 
are  included.  It  is  hoped  that  the  infonnation  here  set  down 
will  enable  historians  and  archeologists  to  gain  some  idea  of  the 
routes  described,  even  in  advance  of  the  publication  of  the 
complete  Banderas  Document.  They  will  probably  see  many 
interesting  correlations  that  have  escaped  the  translator  in  his 
pleasant  labors.  [Printers  did  not  have  unaccented  letters.] 

I 

Report  of  the  entry  and  conquest  made  by  order  of  Pedro 
Men^ndez  de  Avilas  in  1565  into  the  interior  of  Florida  by 
Captain  Juan  Pardo,  written  by  himself. 

5.  Although  the  first  part  of  the  Quijote  did  not  appear  until  1605,  the 
work  was  pronably  begun  or  planned  many  years  before,  possibly  while  Cervan¬ 
tes  was  a  captive  of  the  Moors  before  1580,  or  while  he  was  in  a  Spanish  Jail 
for  a  suspected  shortage  in  his  public  accounts. 

The  story  of  the  examination  of  the  books,  or  escrutinio  de  lot  libros  is  told 
In  Part  I,  Chapter  VI.  The  good  ones  are  saved  as  priceless,  while  the  false 
ones  that  had  turned  the  knight’s  head  are  summarily  burned. 
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1  left  the  port  of  Sanltlcar  in  the  year  65  and  the  third  of  Sancho 
de  Archiniegae  with  eighteen  capital  ships,  the  day  before  Easter,  and 
in  them  I  took  my  company  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  and 
we  arrived  within  three  months  at  Saint  Augustine,  the  day  before 
Saint  Peter’s  Dayt  because  one  lost  its  way,  but  later  appeared,  and, 
as  1  have  said,  we  disembarked  all  the  infantry  at  St.  Augustine.  We 
did  not  find  Governor  Pedro  Men^ndez  at  that  place,  but  the  Camp 
Master  from  San  Mateos  arrived  with  the  captains  and  General  Sancho 
de  Archiniega.  They  said  that  San  Mateo  should  be  provided  with  a 
garrison,  and  it  was  so  provided:  the  Colonel’s  company  was  sent 
there.  And  he  likewise  said  that  another  company  should  be  sent  to 
Santa  Elena,o  and  so  they  sent  me  with  two  naos,io  the  flagship  and 
the  Zebeita.  When  we  had  been  there  a  few  days.  Governor  Pedro 
Men^ndez  de  Avil6s  arrived  and  took  a  muster  of  my  company.  He 
found  it  had  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  soldiers.n  This  done,  he 
ordered  me  to  set  out  on  Saint  Andrew’s  Dayi2  next  to  explore  the 
interior,  as  a  first  comer,  to  make  the  Indians  understand  the  error 
of  their  ways,  and  to  see  that  they  became  subject  to  His  Holiness  and 
His  Majesty.ia  And  so,  when  Saint  Andrew’s  Day  came,  I  set  out  with 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  soldiers.  I  do  not  mention  in  this  report 
the  first  forty  leaguesi^  because  it  is  swampy  land,  has  few  Indians, 
and  part  of  them  came  to  Santa  Elena  and  they  had  already  heard 
of  His  Majesty  and  His  Holiness,  and  so  by  my  journeysis  .  .  .  where 
there  is  a  large  river.  I  had  the  Indians  called,  since  the  chiefs  were 


6.  General  In  command  of  the  troops  gent  from  Spain  to  re-enforce  Menendes 
de  Aviles,  first  Spanish  governor  of  Floriaa,  in  the  impending  operations  against 
the  French.  Text  of  Kudlaz.  II  465-73. 

7.  June  29. 

8.  Combat  leader  in  the  attack  on  the  French  Fort  Caroline,  near  the  present 
Jacksonville,  Florida.  He  was  later  placed  in  command  of  the  fort,  renamed 
San  Mateo  by  the  Spanish.  According  to  a  recent  article  in  the  Travel  Section 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  (July  27.  1952),  the  ruins  of  this  fort  may 
now  be  reached  by  a  new  motor  highway :  the  Buccaneer  Trail,  Florida  AlA 
which  Joins  U.  S.  route  17  at  Yulee,  Florida. 

9.  The  French  Fort  Royal,  a  Huguenot  colony  sponsored  by  Admiral  Collgny 
on  Parris  Island,  now  the  Marine  Corps  training  base,  near  Beaufort.  South 
Carolina.  Modern  road  maps  show  the  general  area,  while  there  is  much  his¬ 
torical  detail  to  be  found  on  the  map  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  published 
by  the  National  Geographic  Society.  Washington,  D.  C.  Those  in  Lowery  and 
Uuidiaz  are  either  too  small  or  too  conjectural  to  be  of  much  value.  The  clearest 
generally  available  were  found  in  the  James  Truslow  Adams,  editor,  Atlat  of 
American  History  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1943.)  These  were 
drawn  under  the  supervision  of  E.  Merton  Coulter. 

10.  The  heavy  Spanish  man-of-war.  See  S.  E.  Morrison,  Admiral  of  the 
Ocea  Sea  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1942),  120-31. 

11.  Two  of  the  original  company  bad  been  summarily  executed  by  Captain 
Pardo  as  amotinados  or  trouble  makers  at  Santa  E)ena.  See  Kudiaz.  1,  258-61. 

12.  November  30. 

13.  Pope  Plus  IV  d.  1565  or  Saint  Plus  V  elected  1566,  and  Philip  II. 

14.  The  Icf/ua  or  league  Is  equivalent  to  about  three  U.  S.  miles.  The  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  17th  edition  (1947)  gives  the  following  fig¬ 
ures  :  legua,  20,000  feet  or  6,666  varas  or  5,572  meters  and  7  decimeters.  These 
distances  may  refer  to  the  maritime  league  of  19.938  Castilian  feet  or  three 
miles  or  5,555  meters  and  55  centimeters.  The  rara  was  three  feet  or  835.9 
millimeters.  See  also  J.  Vlllasana  Haggard  and  M.  J.  McLean,  Handbook  for 
Translators  of  Spanish  Historical  Documents  (Austin :  University  of  Texas  Press, 
1941),  68-79. 

15.  Gap  In  the  manuscript. 
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there,  and  I  spoke  to  them  about  God  and  His  Majesty,  as  it  com¬ 
manded  to  me,  and  they  answered  that  they  were  ready  to  obey  His 
Holiness  and  His  Majesty,  and  from  there  I  headed  for  Canos.  The 
first  day  I  halted  in  open  country  since  there  was  no  village.  The  next 
day  I  arrived  at  the  said  Canos,  where  I  found  a  great  number  of 
chiefs  and  Indians,  and  I  made  them  the  usual  talk  about  God  and 
His  Majesty,  and  they  remained  very  content  in  the  service  of  God 
and  His  Majesty.  There  is  a  large  river  and  the  land  is  very  good.  From 
there,  I  left  for  Tagaya,  where  I  brought  together  the  Indians  and 
chiefs,  and  I  made  them  the  appropriate  talk,i6  and  in  the  same  manner 
they  remained  under  the  dominion  of  His  Holiness  and  His  Majesty. 

The  next  day,  I  went  to  Tagaya  the  Lesser  and  had  all  the  Indians 
and  the  chief  brought  together  and  I  made  them  the  appropriate 
speech,  and  they  remained  under  the  dominion  of  His  Holiness  and 
His  Majesty.  From  there  I  went  to  Ysa,  who  is  a  great  chief;  there 
I  found  many  chiefs  and  a  great  quantity  of  Indians  and  made  them 
the  customary  speech  and  they  remained  under  the  dominion  of  His 
Holiness  and  His  Majesty.  From  there  I  left  the  next  day  and  went 
to  an  outlying  district  of  the  said  Ysa,  and  brought  together  the  In¬ 
dians  and  made  them  the  appropriate  speech,  and  they  remained  under 
the  dominion  of  His  Holiness  and  His  Majesty.  All  this  is  very  good 
land  and  has  a  large  river.17  The  next  day,  I  left  and  slept  in  the 
open,  as  there  was  no  village.  The  next  day,  I  left  and  went  to  Juadais 
where  I  found  a  large  number  of  Indians  and  chiefs,  and  made  them 
the  customary  talk,  and  all  remained  under  the  dominion  of  His  Holi¬ 
ness  and  His  Majesty.  Here  I  spent  two  weeks  because  they  asked 
for  Christians  to  teach  themio  and  I  made  a  fort  where  my  Sergeant, 
Boyano,remained,  and  certain  soldiers  with  their  provisions  of  powder 
and  gun-match20  and  ball,  and  corn  to  eat.  When  the  two  weeks  had 


16.  Pardo  says:  “Les  hice  el  parlamento  de  parte  de  Dios  y  de  S.  M.”  See 
Ruidiaz,  II.  466.  This  account,  like  so  many  others  of  the  period,  was  In  the 
nature  of  a  report  to  the  “home  office,"  that  Is,  the  kine  and  other  sponsors 
of  the  expedition.  Vandera  refers  to  these  talks  by  the  name  auto,  which  can 
mean  a  dramatic  presentation  or  any  act  of  faith. 

17.  Possibly  the  Broad  or  the  Savannah.  Pardo  had  set  out  from  Santa  Elena 
(see  Adams,  ed..  Atlas  of  American  Hiittory,  plates  8,  9).  The  later  French  name 
of  Port  Royal  may  still  be  seen  on  current  road  maps. 

18.  Vandera  transcribes  this  name  as  Joada.  Either  spelling  represents  much 
the  same  sound,  a  semi-vowel  before  the  a,  phonetically  |wal.  Note  that  Van¬ 
dera  spells  his  first  name  as  Joan,  while  Pardo  writes  his  as  Juan. 

19.  The  text  says:  “me  demandaron  criptianot  para  que  lea  dotrinaae,”  The 
last  word  has  much  the  same  meaning  as  our  indoctrinate.  Here  it  refers  to  re¬ 
ligious  teaching,  c/.  Latin  doctrina. 

20.  Querda,  modern  Spanish  cuerda;  also  called  merha  In  other  accounts  of 
the  period  (hence  the  English  match).  This  was  a  wicklike  substance,  similar 
to  that  still  used  on  some  cigarette  lighters  for  outdoorsmen.  It  was  used  to 
ignite  the  powder  in  the  so-called  matchlock.  For  a  recent  study  of  the  mechan¬ 
ism,  see  the  American  Rifleman  for  January,  1951,  pp.  23-26.  The  article  also 
shows  an  “action  shot"  drawn  by  Lemoyne  in  1564.  The  wick  burned  slowly, 
and  was  lighted  in  advance  when  trouble  was  expected.  Contemporary  accounts 
often  stated  the  number  of  arcabuceroa,  or  riflemen,  ns  they  would  now  be 
called,  that  went  on  landing  parties  con  laa  mechaa  encendidaa,  that  is,  with 
their  wick  or  “match"  lighted.  Similarly  Cervantes,  Part  I,  Chapter  XLI,  speaks 
of  a  landing  party :  “.  .  .  doce  franceaea  bien  armadoa,  con  aua  arcabucea  v  cucr- 
daa  encendidaa  .  .  .".  See  edition  of  Rodriguez  Marin  in  the  Claaicoa  Caatellanoa 
series  (Madrid:  Espasa,  1943),  IV,  89. 
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passed  I  left  in  a  northerly  direction  and  spent  the  night  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  there  was  no  village,  near  a  large  river  which  passes  through 
Juada;  all  this  land  is  very  good.  The  next  day,  I  followed  the  road 
down  river^i  and  spent  the  day  in  an  unpopulated  section  in  very 
good  land.  The  next  day.  I  left  and  went  to  Quinahaqui,  and  brought 
together  the  chiefs  and  the  Indians,  who  are  numerous,  and  I  made 
them  the  customary  speech,  and  they  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  His  Holiness  and  His  Majesty.  Here  I  spent  four  days.  The  country 
has  very  fine  meadows  and  the  large  river  passes  through  it.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  I  left  and  went  to  another  chief  whose  name  I  do 
not  remember  and  brought  them  together  .  .  .  etc,  etc.22  Here  I  spent 
two  days.  It  is  a  very  good  land  and  the  large  river  passes  through 
it.  The  next  day,  I  left  and  passed  through  an  unpopulated  section 
without  any  villages,  and  the  next,  I  arrived  at  Guatari23  where  I 
found  more  than  thirty  chiefs  and  a  great  number  of  Indians,  where 
I  made  the  usual  speech  .  .  .  etc.  etc.  Here  I  spent  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  days.  When  the  chiefs  asked  me  to  leave  some  one  to  teach 
them,  I  left  the  clerk24  of  my  company  and  four  soldiers.  At  this  time, 
there  came  to  me  a  letter  from  Est4van  de  las  Alas  to  the  effect  that 
I  should  return  to  Santa  Elena25  in  order  to  do  His  Majesty’s  service, 
as  there  was  news  of  Frenchmen. 26  The  next  day,  I  left  and  went  to 
an  unpopulated  spot,  where  I  spent  that  night.  The  next  day,  I  went 
to  Guatariatiqui,  where  I  made  the  customary  talk  .  .  .  etc.  etc.  And 
the  next  day,  I  left  and  spent  it  in  the  country  because  there  was  no 
settlement;  all  this  land  is  very  good.  The  next  day,  I  arrived  at 
Racuchilli,  where  I  found  a  large  number  of  Indians  and  chiefs,  and 
made  the  customary  talk;  it  is  very  good  land.  The  next  day  I  left 
and  went  to  a  chief  whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  and  made  the 
customary  talk  ...  etc;  it  is  very  good  land.  The  next  day,  I  left 
by  the  same  road  I  had  followed,  which  is  to  Tagaya  the  Lesser,  and 
I  again  made  them  the  customary  talk,  and  they  reaffirmed  their 
faith.  The  next  day,  I  came  to  Tagaya,  and  in  the  same  way  they  re¬ 
affirmed  their  faith.  The  next  day,  I  came  to  Cajuous,  where  I  spent 
two  days,  and  made  the  usual  talk,  and  they  reaffirmed  their  faith. 


21.  Caminaba:  the  verb  indicates  that  there  was  some  kind  of  a  road,  or 
ramino.  On  the  network  of  Indian  roads,  see  amonR  others,  Varner  and  Varnef, 
trans..  The  Florida  of  the  Inca,  294,  296. 

22.  The  monotonous  repetition  about  el  parlammto  or  “the  speech”  wili 
be  merely  indicated  from  now  on.  It  seems  to  have  been  as  invariable  as  the 
modern  politician's  remarks. 

23.  Ix)wery  in  The  Spanish  Settlemrnto  trithin  the  Present  Limitt  of  the 
United  8tate$.  Florida,  156t-lSH  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1911),  p.  447 
recounts  the  various  speculations  on  this  part  of  the  route,  but  draws  no  defi¬ 
nite  conclusion.  Perhaps  an  archeologist  familiar  with  the  region  will  find  some 
key  in  the  texts  here  translated. 

24.  Clerigo :  implies  a  man  in  some  kind  of  Holy  Orders. 

25.  Vide  supra,  notes  9,  17.  Esteban  was  the  naval  commander  of  the  fleet 
of  Asturias  and  Biscaya,  which  followed  Menendez  de  Aviles  to  Florida  and 
helped  to  cut  off  the  forces  of  Jean  Ribaut  and  bis  French  expedition. 

26.  Probably  seeking  to  avenge  the  massacre  by  the  Spanish  at  Fort  Caroline. 
See  I.,owery,  Florida,  314-35. 
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And  from  there,  I  again  went  to  Guiomae  in  two  days,  where  I  again 
made  them  the  usuai  talk,  and  they  reaffirmed  their  faith.  From  here, 

1  have  already  said  that  I  take  no  account  of  the  forty  leagues,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  swampy  land  and  under  the  rule  of  Santa  Elena  by  which 
we  can  take  care  of  it  each  day.  This  is  the  story  of  the  first  trip. 

Governor  Pedro  Men^ndez  de  Aviles  reached  the  city  of  Santa  Elena 
in  the  year  1566.  There  he  ordered  me  to  return  and  continue  the  trip, 
starting  the  first  day  of  September  of  the  said  year,  and  that  where 
they  asked  me  for  Christians  to  teach  the  Indians,  I  should  give  them; 
and  thus  I  left  on  the  first  of  September.  I  have  already  said  that 
I  do  not  mention  the  forty  leagues,  because  the  land  is  the  way  it  is. 
And  so  by  my  travels,  I  arrived  at  Guiomae,  where  I  found  a  very 
good  reception  and  a  house  made  for  His  Majesty,  who  had  ordered 
it  to  be  made  when  I  passed  that  way.  Having  spent  two  days  there, 

I  left  and  reached  Canos  in  three  more.  There  I  found  a  large  number 
of  Indians  and  chiefs,  and  I  again  spoke  to  them  of  His  Holiness  and 
His  Majesty,  and  they  answered  that  they  were  ready  and  under  the 
dominion  of  His  Holiness  and  His  Majesty.  From  there,  I  left  and 
went  to  Tagaya,  and  made  the  appropriate  talk,  and  they  replied  that 
they  were  ready  as  they  had  promised  the  first  time.  The  next  day. 

I  arrived  at  Tagaya  the  Lesser,  and  made  the  appropriate  talk,  and 
they  answered  that  they  were  ready  like  the  first  time.  From  there, 

I  went  to  a  chief  whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  and  made  the  talk. 

.  .  .  etc.  From  there  I  went  to  Racuchi,  and  had  brought  together  the 
Indians  and  chiefs  and  made  the  talk  .  .  .  etc.  The  next  day,  I  left 
and  went  to  an  unpopulated  place.  The  next  day,  I  left  and  went  to 
Quatariaatiqui,  [sic]  where  I  found  a  large  number  of  Indians  and 
women  chiefs,  and  made  the  talk,  etc.  [there  follow  other  stops,  talks, 
and  promises  at  Quirotoqui,  with  a  chief  whose  name  was  forgotten; 
then  three  days  in  good  country.] 

The  next  day,  I  arrived  at  Juada,  where  I  found  that  Sergeant  Boyano 
had  left  the  fort  where  I  had  left  him  and  the  soldiers,  and  that  the 
Indians  had  him  surrounded.  With  this  news,  I  made  the  speech  at 
the  said  Juada  and  to  its  Indians  as  usual,  and  they  answered  that 
they  were  ready  to  fulfil  their  promises,  as  they  were  the  first  time, 
under  the  dominion  of  His  Holiness  and  His  Majesty.  And  so  I  left 
at  once  and  went  through  the  wilderness  for  four  days  until  I  reached 
Tocalques,27  a  very  good  village  that  has  wooden  houses,  and  there 
were  a  great  number  of  Indians  and  chiefs  and  I  made  them  a  talk 
about  His  Holiness  and  His  Majesty,  and  they  answered  that  they 
wanted  to  be  Christians  and  have  His  Majesty  as  their  lord.  The  next 
day,  I  left,  and  slept  in  the  open.  The  next  day,  I  left  and  arrived  at 
Canche,  where  the  land  is  very  good.  It  has  a  greatzs  river  and  very 

27.  Transcribed  as  Tocaz  by  Vandera. 

28.  I’rincipal :  Outstandinf;  like  a  prince  (prlnripr)  amonK  men. 
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large  meadows,  and  there  I  found  a  large  number  of  Indians  and 
chiefs,  and  I  made  them  the  usual  talk  about  His  Holiness  and  His 
Majesty,  and  they  answered  that  they  wanted  to  be  Christians  and 
have  His  Majesty  as  their  lord.  Here  I  spent  four  days,  because  I  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  Indians  which  had  been  considered  enemies  were 
already  friends,  understanding  my  attitude.  The  next  day,  and  the 
following  one,  I  went  through  the  wilderness.  The  next,  I  reached 
Tanasqui,  where  there  is  a  large  river  and  the  town  is  surrounded  on 
one  side  by  a  wali  with  its  watch  towers  and  traverses.  There  I  had 
all  the  Indians  and  chiefs  assembled,  and  made  the  usual  talk,  and 
they  answered  that  they  were  ready  to  do  what  His  Holiness  and  His 
Majesty  ordered.  This  land  is  very  good  and  I  believe  that  there  are 
metals  of  gold  and  silver.  The  next  day,  I  left,  and  arrived  at  Chihaque, 
otherwise  known  as  Lameco,  where  I  found  Sergeant  Boyano  and  the 
soldiers.  There  they  told  me  how  the  Indians  had  kept  them  cut  off, 
and  so  I  caused  to  be  assembled  all  the  Indians  and  chiefs  and  made 
them  the  talk  about  His  Holiness  and  His  Majesty,  and  they  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  His  Holiness  and  His  Majesty  like  the  rest. 
Here  I  remained  ten  or  twelve  days  so  that  the  men  could  rest,  and 
here  I  learned  through  friendly  Indians  that  there  were  waiting  for 
me,  in  a  pass,  six  or  seven  thousand  Indians,  where  were  Carrosa  and 
Chisca  and  Costeheycoza.  Nevertheless,  I  determined  to  continue  on 
my  way,  and  set  out  toward  the  Zacatecas  and  mines  of  St.  Martin.  I 
traveled  three  days  along  wilderness  ways,29  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  reached  a  viliage  whose  name  I  do  not  remember  and  assembled 
the  chiefs  and  Indians  and  made  them  the  customary  talk,  and  they 
answered  that  they  were  ready  to  do  what  His  Holiness  and  His 
Majesty  commanded,  and  that  they  wanted  to  be  Christians.  This  land 
is  very  good,  and  I  think  it  has  metals  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  next  day,  I  left  and  went  to  Satapo,  where  I  found  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Indians,  and  there  I  was  not  w’eli  received,  as  I  had  been  prev¬ 
iously,  because  the  chief  refused.  When  I  calied  them  together  to  tell 
them  what  they  should  do  for  God  and  His  Majesty,  few  arrived, 
though  there  were  many,  and  they  did  not  answer  a  thing  without 
laughing  first,  and  there  were  many  who  understood  us.  As  a  result, 
that  night  the  interpreters  came  to  tell  me  that  they  would  not  go  with 
me  because  they  knew  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  Indians 
waiting  to  decapitate  me  and  my  men.  And  then  there  came  to  me 
an  Indian  from  that  very  village  and  he  told  me  to  give  him  an  axe 
and  he  would  tell  me  something  that  mattered  a  great  deal  to  me. 
When  I  gave  it  to  him,  he  told  me  how  the  Indians  of  Chisca  and 
Carrosa  and  Costeheycosa  were  waiting  for  us  a  day’s  march  from 
there,  and  that  there  were  a  hundred  and  some  chiefs,  and  some  of 

29.  Gamine:  the  same  verb  dlscuKRed  in  note  21  again  implies  a  network  of 
roads. 
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them  are  allied  with  those  of  Zacatecas.  Upon  seeing  this,  I  brought 
together  my  officers  for  a  counciiao  of  war.  We  decided  that,  although 
we  might  defeat  the  enemy,  we  could  not  win  a  thing  on  account  of 
the  food  supply  that  they  themselves  gave  us,  and  so  we  determined 
to  commend  the  matter  to  God  and  turn  back.  We  returned  in  four 
days  to  Lameco,  otherwise  known  as  Chiaha.  All  this  land,  as  I  have 
said,  is  very  good.  It  was  in  Lameco,  according  to  the  opinion  of  all, 
and  mine  as  well,  that  we  should  build  a  fort  so  that  His  Majesty 
should  be  served  by  continuing  the  trip  that  had  gained  this  much. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  all,  as  I  have  said,  and  thus  there  remained  in 
that  place  a  squad  leader  and  thirty  soldiers  with  provisions  and  am¬ 
munition.  When  this  was  done  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  I  left  and 
arrived  at  Cauchi,  which  I  reached  by  traveling  straight  through  the 
wilderness.  There  the  chief  asked  me  for  Christians  to  teach  them, 
and  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of  all,  there  remained  twelve  soldiers 
and  a  squad  leader  in  a  fort  which  was  built  in  a  week;  we  left  pow¬ 
der  and  provisions  for  them.  From  there,  I  returned  to  Tocae  in  two 
days,  where  I  again  spoke  to  the  chiefs  and  the  Indians,  and  all  were 
disposed  to  obey  His  Holiness  and  His  Majesty.  After  a  stop  of  two 
days  here,  I  left  for  Juada  and  covered  the  distance  in  four  days. 
There  I  found  a  large  number  of  Indians  and  made  them  the  custo¬ 
mary  speech,  and  they  said  that  they  were  ready  to  do  what  they  had 
promised,  and  there  I  left  my  standard  bearer  Alberto  Escudero  with 
thirty  soldiers  so  that  he  could  supervise  the  above-mentioned  fort  in 
the  village  and  encourage  the  soldiers  who  remained  in  that  part  of 
the  mountains.  After  spending  ten  days  in  Juada,  as  I  have  said,  I 
turned  back  to  Guatari  and  was  four  days  in  reaching  it.  There  I 
found  the  Indians  and  chiefs  together  and  made  the  customary  speech, 
and  they  answered  that  they  were  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  His  Holi¬ 
ness  and  His  Majesty,  and  they  asked  me  to  leave  them  some  Chris¬ 
tians.  Therefore,  I  made  a  fort  where  I  left  seventeen  soldiers  and 
a  squad  leader  with  them.  At  this  time,  I  stopped  at  Guatari  seven¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  days  more  or  less,  and  seeing  that  the  time  allotted 
to  me  by  Governor  Pedro  Men^ndez  de  Avil6s  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
I  turned  back  toward  Santa  Elena.  This  land.  Guatari.  is,  as  I  have 
said,  one  of  the  good  lands  of  the  world,  and  because  I  made  this 
report  on  the  first  trip  from  Guatari  to  Santa  Elena  I  do  not  make 
it  on  this  one  to  avoid  repetition. 

Juan  Pardo  [  Flourish  jsi 
II 

The  story  of  the  voyage  and  reconnaissance  into  the  interior 

of  Florida  in  1566  by  Captain  Juan  Pardo,  by  order  of  Governor 

30.  Consefo :  a  discussion  between  the  commander  and  bis  officers ;  standard 
procedure  at  the  time. 

31.  Rubrica :  a  distinctive  flourish,  used  by  scribes  to  mark  off  sections  of 
a  manuscript.  The  original  of  this  document  is  in  Series  I,  Box  1.  Bundles  1-19, 
in  Archlvo  General  de  Indias,  Royal  Domain. 
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Pedro  Men^ndez  de  AviUs,  written  by  the  soldier  Francisco 

Martinez.^2 

This  is  an  account  well  and  faithfully  drawn  from  a  simple  account 
that  was  drawn  from  a  book  and  Memorandum  of  the  conquest  and 
land  of  the  provinces  of  Florida,  which  the  illustrious  Sr.  Garcia 
Osorio, 33  Governor  and  Captain  General  of  this  Island  for  His  Majesty 
gave  to  me  the  scribe34  written  below,  which  was  drawn  from  a  book 
and  Memorandum  submitted  to  His  Excellency  by  Francisco  Martinez, 
a  soldier  of  the  conquest  of  the  said  Florida,  which  treats  of  the  entry 
into  the  said  land  and  its  conquest  and  new  discovery.  Its  content  is 
as  follows: 

“From  the  city  of  Santa  Elena  Captain  Juan  Pardo  started  on  the 
first  day  of  November  in  the  year  1566,  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
to  make  it  known  and  conquer  it  from  here  to  Mexico,  and  so  he 
reached  a  chief  named  Juada,  where  he  made  a  fort  and  left  his  ser¬ 
geant  with  thirty  soldiers,  because  there  was  so  much  snow  in  the 
mountains  that  he  could  go  no  farther,  and  the  said  Captain  returned 
with  the  rest  of  the  force  to  this  Point  of  Santa  Elena  where  now  is 
the  land  that  has  been  seen  so  far.  It  is  good  in  itself  for  bread  and 
wine  and  all  kinds  of  cattle  raising  because  it  is  flat  country  with 
many  rivers  of  fresh  water  and  many  groves  where  there  are  nuts  and 
blackberries  and  medlars35  and  liquidambar  and  many  other  kinds  of 


32.  Tbia  account  ia  found  in  Ruidiaz,  pp.  477-80.  It  apparently  refera  only 
to  the  aecond  half  of  Captain  Pardo'a  trip,  which  waa  in  1566.  Pardo  bimaelf 
aaya  that  he  was  ordered  to  leave  on  September  1  of  that  year,  while  Martinez 
Itivea  the  actual  atartinK  date  aa  November  1.  The  diacrepancy  ta  not  explained. 

Martinez  waa  probably  a  private.  Soldado  often  hna  thia  meaning,  and  other 
military  peraonnel  are  referred  to  by  their  appropriate  rank. 

.33.  Governor  of  t'uba  and  a  constant  opponent  of  Menendez  de  Aviles. 

34.  Escrihano  (older  spelling  escHrano).  This  scribe  was  a  public  official, 
with  duties  similar  to  the  modern  notary  public  or  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
one  who  set  down  this  account  states  at  the  end  that  be  held  a  royal  com¬ 
mission.  Again  Cervantes  furnishes  some  useful  information.  In  the  concluding 
chapters,  we  are  told  bow  Don  Quijote  calls  on  the  cacribano  to  witness  his 
presence,  and  later  to  make  his  will.  See  edition  Rodriguez  Marin,  Vol.  V'lII,  324, 
328-31. 

35.  The  descriptions  of  flora  may  furnish  archeological  evidence  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  route  followed  by  the  expedition.  The  term  nogalea  may  be  applied 
to  any  kind  of  nuts,  and  could  refer  here  to  the  ancestors  of  the  pecan  groves 
for  which  the  region  Is  famous  to-day.  The  yUpoln  or  medlar  Is  probably  best 
described  in  the  Century  Dictionary  and  Encyclopedia :  “the  European  species, 
Meapilua  germnnica,  grew  wild  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  but  it  had  been 
introduced  from  Western  ,\8ia.  It  was  known  in  England  at  the  time  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  who  mentions  it  in  .4s  you  like  it,  iii  2.123:  You'll  be  rotten  ere  you're 
half  ripe,  and  that's  the  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

The  fruit  in  the  early  stages  of  decay  has  an  acid  flavor  much  relished  by 
some.  A  mention  of  the  fruit,  called  niapero,  was  found  by  the  pn'sent  translator 
in  the  ever-helpful  Cervantes,  Part  II.  Chapter  LIX  (edition  of  Rodriguez  Marin. 
VIII,  83)  as  follows:  .  .  .  ahi  nos  tendemoa  en  mitad  de  un  prado  y  noa  hartamoa 
de  bellotaa  o  de  niaperoa. 

This  was  something  of  a  last  resort,  when  the  inn  was  full  and  Don  Quijote 
and  Sancho  Panza  faced  the  possibility  of  sitting  in  a  meadow  (prado)  and 
trying  to  fill  themselves  with  acorns  (bellotaa)  and  medlars. 

Of  particular  Interest  here  is  the  description  found  under  Medlar  in  C.  E. 
Faxon  and  Mary  W.  Gill.  Ifanaol  of  the  Treea  of  North  America  (Boston  :  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Co.,  1933)  p.  434 :  "Meapilua  aeatiralia  or  Cratargua  aeatii  alis. 
May  Haw,  Apple  Haw  ...  a  slender  tree  20-25  feet  hi^,  stem  6-8  inches  in 
diameter  .  .  .  leaves  armed  with  straight  grey  spines  .  .  .  Distribution  ;  low  river 
banks  and  swamps  .  .  .  the  banks  of  the  Ogeechee  river  and  Combahee  river 
near  Yemassee.  Hampton  County  .  .  .  also  in  Florida  and  ...  in  North  Carolina, 
near  New  Bern.” 
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groves;  it  is  also  a  land  of  much  hunting,  not  only  deer  but  hare  and 
rabbit  and  birds  and  bear  and  lions. 

After  thirty  days  when  he  had  reached  this  point  from  Santa  Elena, 
there  came  a  letter  to  the  Captain  from  his  Sergeant.  In  it  he  told  of 
warlike  operations  with  a  chief  named  Chisca,  who  is  an  enemy  of  the 
Spanish.  They  had  killed  more  than  a  thousand  Indians,  and  burned 
fifty  huts,  and  he  had  done  this  with  fifteen  soldiers,  and  there  were 
only  two  of  them  wounded,  and  that  not  seriously.  In  the  same  letter, 
he  said  that  if  Est6van  de  las  Alas  and  the  Captain  ordered  him  to 
do  so,  he  would  push  forw'ard  and  see  w’hat  happened.  The  Captain 
answered  that  he  should  leave  ten  soldiers  in  the  fort  of  Juada  and 
a  squad  leader  with  them,  and  that  he  should  discover  what  he  could 
with  the  remainder.  During  the  time  that  this  letter  took  in  arriving, 
a  mountain  chief  sent  threats  to  the  Sergeant,  saying  that  he  was 
going  to  come  and  eat  a  dog  of  the  Sergeant’s.  In  view  of  this,  the 
latter  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  proceed  against  them  rather 
than  wait.  Therefore,  leaving  the  fort  of  St.  John  with  twenty  sol¬ 
diers,  he  journeyed  four  days  by  mountain  trails  and  one  morning 
reached  the  enemy,  and  found  them  so  well  fortified  that  he  was 
astonished,  for  they  were  surrounded  by  a  very  high  wooden  wall 
with  a  small  door  and  its  traverses.  When  the  Sergeant  saw  that  he 
could  only  get  in  by  the  door,  he  made  a  movable  shield,  by  means 
of  which  they  entered  at  great  peril,  for  they  wounded  the  Sergeant 
in  the  mouth  and  nine  other  soldiers  in  various  places,  but  none  dan¬ 
gerously.  Finally,  gaining  control  of  the  fort,  they  drove  the  Indians 
into  the  inner  underground  huts  from  which  they  made  sorties  to 
skirmish  with  the  Spanish.  After  killing  a  great  number  of  them,  the 
latter  won  the  entrances  to  the  huts  and  set  fire  to  them  and  burned 
all  the  Indians,  leaving  a  total  of  1500  killed  and  burned.  There  the 
Captain’s  letter  reached  the  Sergeant,  ordering  him  to  do  what  I  have 
told  above:  to  leave  ten  soldiers  in  the  fort  of  St.  John  and  set  out 
with  the  rest  to  discover  what  he  could.  Taking  the  road  to  the  village 
of  a  great  chief  named  Chiaha  whose  land  is  on  that  spur  of  the 
mountain,  he  reached  him  after  four  days’  travel.  He  found  him  well 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  its  very  strong  detached  square  towers.  This 
town  is  midway  between  two  very  large  rivers,  and  there  were  more 
than  three  thousand  warriors  in  it,  for  there  were  no  others;  neither 
women  nor  children.  There  they  were  very  well  received  and  well  fed. 

The  next  day,  they  turned  back  toward  the  land  of  the  chief  already 
mentioned  and  traveled  for  twelve  days,  still  in  the  lands  of  this  chief, 
who  gave  them  all  they  needed,  and  Indians  to  carry  their  burdens. 
They  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  principal  chief,  who  received  them 
very  well,  and  gave  them  Indians  so  that  they  could  make  a  fort  at 
that  place  and  await  the  Captain,  because  this  chief  said  that  he 
wanted  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Captain  and  do  what  he  ordered.  Thus 
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the  Sergeant  mentioned  above  built  the  fort  where  he  awaited  the 
Captain  who  was  to  leave  from  this  fort  in  mid-August.  To  this  out¬ 
post  of  Santa  Elena  there  have  come  many  chiefs  and  Indians  of  the 
back-country,  each  bringing  the  best  he  had,  which  was  antelopeso 
and  blankets37  and  meat.  A  great  number  of  Indians  came  out  four 
and  six  leagues  to  meet  the  Captain,  and  carried  him  in  a  chairss 
until  he  reached  the  town.  There  they  brought  him  all  the  clothing 
needed  for  his  company;  also  corn  and  venison  and  poultry  and  fish, 
and  the  Indian  who  did  not  reach  the  Captain’s  chair  considered  him¬ 
self  slighted.  Some  came  dancing;  others  dancing  and  painted  in  many 
colors.  The  land  is  very  good:  that  in  which  we  were  as  well  as  that 
farther  on,  because  we  provided  wheat  to  sow  and  barley,  and  it  grows 
as  well  as  in  Spain.  It  is  the  same  with  other  crops  of  radishes,  tur¬ 
nips,  squashes  large  enough  to  hold  three  or  four  gallons; 39  and  any 
crop  does  very  well. 

The  fort  that  the  Captain  made  in  Juada  is  distant  from  the  Point 
of  Santa  Elena  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  and  from  there  to  the 
Sergeant’s  outpost  one  hundred  and  forty;  so  that  all  that  is  con¬ 
quered  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  leagues.^o  And  all  that  is  written 
here  was  seen  by  the  witnesses  whose  signatures  are  appended,  and  it 
is  the  truth. 

Done  in  Santa  Elena  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month  of  July  in  the 
year  1567.  -  Alonso  Garcia.  -  Pedro  de  Hermossa.  -  Pedro  Guitierrez 
Pacheco.  -  Pedro  de  Olivares.” 

That  which  has  been  set  down,  I  the  scribe  mentioned  below  had 
taken  out,  corrected,  and  checked  the  said  simple  account,  by  order 
of  the  above  mentioned  Governor,  to  whom  I  gave  It  and  handed  It 
over  in  the  city  of  Habana  of  this  island  of  Cuba  the  sixth  day  of  the 
month  of  October  in  the  year  1567,  which  I  gave  him  signed  with  my 
name  and  seal  witnessed  by  Alonso  de  Reyna  and  Vernaldino  de  Mata. 

And  finally,  I  affixed  my  seal  [Sealed]. 


36.  Oamucas,  modern  SpaniRh  ffamuzas,  from  Arabic  chamug;  originally  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  North  African  antelope,  according  to  the  Academy  dictionary.  The 
use  of  the  word  here  suggeata  that  some  of  the  Indians  may  have  come  from  the 
region  where  the  antelope  was  common.  It  may  furnish  another  archeological 
clue. 

37.  Unndileg  (cf.  English  Mantle).  This  term  may  refer  to  an  Indian  blanket, 

or  to  an  apron-like  garment,  a  more  probable  meaning  at  the  time  of  this  ac¬ 

count.  This  name  was  also  applied  later  to  a  saddle  blanket. 

38.  8illa  corriendo,  literally  a  "running  chair.’’  This  must  have  been  similar 
to  those  used  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  See  any  of  the  accounts  of  the  Cortes  expe¬ 
dition,  also  Hiram  Bingham.  Lost  City  of  the  Incag  (New  York:  Duell,  Sloan, 
and  Pearce,  1948),  41.  Ruidiaz  reproduces  an  engraving  (I,  302)  made  in  1591, 
but  without  indication  of  source.  See  also  in  the  Motional  Oeographic  Magazine, 
December.  1951,  p.  808,  an  account  of  ancient  Aztec  sculpture  in  Cbapultepec 
Park,  Mexico  City. 

39.  De  una  arroba :  this  was  a  measure  of  3.32  gallons  of  oil  or  4.26  gallons 
of  wine.  See  Haggard  and  McLean,  Handbook,  72. 

40.  Vandera  will  give  the  distance  as  one  hundred  leagues,  and  introduce 

other  figures  which  may  upset  previously  accepted  locations  of  some  of  these 

towns. 
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In  testimony  of  truth, 

Bartolomfe  de  Morales 

Scribe  of  His  Majesty,  Public  and  Registers 

[  Flourish  ]■»! 

Ill 

Account  written  by  Joan  de  la  Vandera  of  the  villages  and  what 
kind  of  land  is  each  one  through  which  Captain  Juan  Pardo 
passed  in  the  provinces  of  Florida;  he  set  out  at  the  order  of 
Pedro  Menindez  de  Avilas  to  discover  a  road  to  New  Spain,  from 
the  Point  of  Santa  Elena  of  the  said  provinces,  in  the  years 
1566  and  1567.  All  is  as  follotcs.*^ 

First  he  left  Santa  Elena  with  his  company  in  accordance  with  the 
said  purpose,  and  the  day  he  left,  he  went  to  sleep  at  a  villagers  called 
Uscamacu;  here  is  an  island  surrounded  by  rivers,  a  sandy  place  of 
very  good  clay  for  cooking  pots  and  tiles  and  other  things  that  might 
be  necessary.  There  are  in  this  land  many  good  plots  of  land  for  corn 
and  many  grape  stocks. 

From  Uscamacu  he  went  straight  to  another  village  called  Ahoya, 
where  he  made  an  auto**  and  slept.  This  Ahoya  is  an  island,  with  a 
few  corners  surrounded  by  rivers  and  the  rest  like  the  mainland,  and 
a  land  suitable  for  corn  and  also  many  grape  stocks  and  many  shoots. 

From  Ahoya,  he  went  straight  to  another  village  called  Ahoyabe,  a 
small  village  subject  to  Ahoya,  and  the  same  kind  of  land  as  Ahoya. 

From  Ahoyabe,  he  went  straight  to  another  village  called  Cozao, 
which  is  the  name  of  a  rather  Important  chief  who  has  a  great  deal 
of  land.  It  is  good  like  the  ones  mentioned,  and  has  many  plots  of 
stony  land  where  can  be  cultivated  corn,  wheat,  barley,  vineyards,  and 
all  kinds  of  fruit  and  orchards,  because  there  are  rivers  and  sweet 
water  brooks  and  land  good  for  everything. 

From  Cozao,  he  went  straight  to  another  small  village  which  is  a 
tributary  of  the  same  Cozao;  the  land  of  this  village  is  good,  but  small. 

From  this  village,  he  went  straight  to  another  which  is  called  El 
Enfrenado;45  the  land  is  poor  although  many  corners  are  good  like 
the  ones  mentioned. 

41.  Source  Indicated  by  Ruidiaz ;  the  same  as  for  the  account  of  Juan  Pardo: 
Series  I.  Box  1,  Bundles  1-19,  In  Archive  General  de  Indlas,  Royal  Domain. 

42.  The  translation  follows  In  general  the  text  established  by  Ruldlaz,  pp. 
481-86,  since  it  seems  generally  better  than  that  of  Smith.  This  account  appears 
to  be  a  very  brief  abstract  of  the  extensive  BanAera»  Document  mentioned  above. 

43.  Lugar  (Latin  locus)  means  place  in  modern  Spanish,  but  here  it  means 
Village;  It  was  so  used  by  Cervantes.  See  edition  of  Rodriguez  Marin.  1.  135; 
Y  quino  la  euerte  que,  cuando  llego  a  e»te  verso,  acerto  a  paaar  por  alH  un 
labrador  de  su  mesmo  lugar  y  recino  suyo. 

44.  Auto,  an  act  of  faith  of  any  kind,  whether  it  be  the  carrying  out  of  sen¬ 
tences  by  the  Inquisition,  a  religious  drama,  or  a  public  exhortation,  as  here. 
Pardo  himself  calls  it  simply  parlamento,  a  speech. 

45.  Means  literally  reined-in  (Latin  frenum),  like  a  horse.  Here,  as  often, 
the  Idian  word  must  have  sounded  like  a  Spanish  expression,  and  was  so  set 
down.  Other  well-known  instances  of  this  practice  are  Cuernavaca  (cow  born) 
in  Mexico,  and  the  American  OI’s  switch  of  the  Italian  volcano’s  name  from 
Empedocle  to  “Okie  Dokle."  Still  another  example  is  almost  in  the  translator's 
front  yard,  where  the  sturdy  Pennsylvania  Dutch  settlers  transcribed  some 
strange  Indian  name  by  the  very  Dutch-sounding  Ooahenhoppen. 
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From  El  Enfrenado,  he  went  staight  to  another  village  called  Ouio- 
maez,  from  whence  to  the  Point  of  Santa  Elena  it  is  forty  leagues.  The 
road  that  he  followed  was  somewhat  difficult,  but  land  that  can  be 
cultivated  the  same  as  in  Cozao  and  even  better.  There  are  some  large 
and  shallow  swamps,  but  this  is  caused  by  the  flatness  of  the  land. 

From  Guiomaez,  he  went  straight  to  Canos,  which  the  Indians  call 
Canosi,  and  by  another  name  Cofetazque.46  There  are  at  the  end  of 
this  land  three  or  four  rivers,  and  one  of  them  has  a  very  large  volume 
of  water,  and  even  two  of  them.  There  are  some  small  swamps  that 
any  one,  even  a  boy,  can  cross  on  foot.  There  are  in  this  section  deep 
valleys,  with  much  stone  and  bouiders  and  low  ones.  The  earth  is  red 
and  very  good;  much  better  in  fact  than  all  the  preceding. 

Canos  is  a  land  through  which  passes  one  of  the  great  rivers,  near 
it,  and  other  streams.  It  has  very  large  and  good  meadows,  and  here 
and  from  here  on  is  harvested  much  corn  and  there  are  many  large 
and  good  grapes;  also  bad  ones,  large  and  small,  and  of  many  other 
kinds;  finally,  it  is  a  land  in  which  a  major  settlement  can  be  sit¬ 
uated.  It  is  fifty  leagues  to  Santa  Elena,  and  to  the  sea  about  twenty 
leagues;  you  can  go  to  it  by  the  said  river,  following  the  land,  and 
much  farther  by  the  same  river.  You  can  do  the  same  by  the  other 
river  which  passes  through  Guiomaez. 

From  Canos,  he  went  straight  to  another  village  called  Tagaya,  a 
very  important  land  without  swamps;  flat,  with  few  groves,  good  soil 
that  is  black  and  red,  well  watered,  with  springs  and  brooks. 

From  Tagaya,  he  went  straight  to  another  village  called  Gueza,  a 
land  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  above,  abounding  in  good  things. 

From  Gueza,  he  went  straight  to  another  village  called  Aracuchi; 
also  very  good  land. 

From  Aracuchi,  he  went  straight  to  another  village  called  Otariatiqui. 
which  is  the  name  of  the  chief  and  language  of  much  of  the  land  from 
there  on,  a  land  very  abundant  in  good  things.  From  this  Otari  [sic] 
to  another  place  named  Guatary,  it  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  leagues, 
on  the  right  hand,  less  to  the  north  than  this  other.  In  this  one  there 
have  been  and  are  two  women  chiefs  who  are  ladies,  and  no  less.  In 
comparison  with  the  other  chiefs,  for  in  their  retinue  they  are  served 
by  pages  and  ladies.  It  is  a  rich  land;  there  are  in  all  the  villages 

46.  This  place  was  visited  by  De  Soto.  He  called  It  Cofaqui;  It  Is  also  called 
Vofitachequi.  See  the  Itinerary  in  Adams,  ed..  Atlas  of  American  Hintory.  It  has 
always  been  considered  to  be  on  the  Savannah  River,  but  if  the  figures  given 
by  Vandera  are  to  be  trusted,  they  introduce  some  disturbing  thoughts.  In  at¬ 
tempting  a  “fix”  of  the  position  by  using  dividers  on  a  modern  map.  It  was 
found  that  arcs  drawn  at  50  leagues  (150  miles)  from  Santa  Elena  (Beaufort. 
South  Camlina  and  20  leagues  (60  miles)  from  the  sea  would  fall  near  the 
Pee  Dee  River  east  of  Darlin^on,  S.  C.  This  translator  will  only  venture  to 
state  that  be  has  crossed  the  Pee  Dee  many  times  on  the  nearby  coastal  high¬ 
way,  and  that  the  volume  of  water  certainly  Is  enormous,  and  It  flows  through 
a  land  where  most  of  the  soil  Is  red.  It  seems  to  be  this  same  river  which  Is 
described  a  little  farther  on  as  flowing  past  the  dty  of  the  women  chiefs,  to 
empty  Into  the  sea  sixty  leagues  (180  miles)  from  Santa  Elena.  Beyond  raising 
these  points,  the  translator  leaves  the  matter  to  geographars  and  archaeologists. 
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very  good  houses  and  earthen  huts;  round  and  very  large  and  very 
good.  It  is  a  land  of  mountains  and  good  arabl*  land.  We  saw  this 
village  and  halted  twenty  days  nearby.  Near  this  village  passes  a 
very  great  river  which  empties  at  Saupa  and  Usi,  where  it  becomes 
salty,  near  the  sea,  sixty  leagues  from  Santa  Elena.  From  Santa 
Elena  to  this  Guatary,  it  is  eighty  leagues,  and  it  is  said  that  any 
ship  can  go  up  this  river  more  than  twenty  leagues. 

From  Otariatiqui,  he  went  straight  to  another  village  called  Qulna- 
haqui,  where  there  passes  another  very  great  river;  it  is  a  very  good 
land. 

Twelve  leagues  from  the  village  described  above,  to  the  left,  is  an¬ 
other  called  Issa,  which  has  beautiful  meadows,  and  all  the  land  very 
beautiful,  and  many  rivers  and  springs.  In  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Issa,  we  found  three  mines  of  very  good  crystal.  They  are  partly 
worked  as  if  they  were  to  be  used  soon.'tT  All  this  we  saw  and  heard 
on  the  way  back  to  Santa  Elena. 

From  Quinahaqui,  he  went  straight  to  another  village  called  Agua- 
quiri,  which  is  a  land  abounding  in  good  things  and  fertile. 

From  Aguaquirl,  he  went  straight  to  another  village  called  Joara, 
which  is  near  the  mountain  and  it  is  where  Juan  Pardo  arrived  oa 
his  first  trip  and  where  his  Sergeant*8  remained.  I  can  say  that  it  is 
as  beautiful  a  land  as  the  best  in  all  Spain,  for  all  kinds  of  things 
men  wish  to  cultivate.  It  is  one  hundred  leagues  from  Santa  Elena. 

From  Joara,  he  went  straight  ahead  through  the  mountains^#  to 
another  village  called  Tocar,  where  it  took  us  three  days  to  get  through. 
In  this  mountain,  there  are  many  grapes,  many  chestnuts,  and  many 
nuts.  It  is  better  than  the  Sierra  Morena,»‘>  because  there  are  many 
meadows  and  the  land  is  very  slightly  craggy.  In  Tocar  there  is  very 
good  land,  where  extensive  farming  of  any  kind  can  be  done. 

From  Tocar,  he  went  straight  to  another  place  called  Cauchi,  a  very 
important  land.  From  here  on,  I  compared  this  land  with  Andalucla^i 
because  all  of  it  is  very  rich  land. 

From  Cauchi,  he  went  straight  to  Tanasqui,  which  it  took  us  three 
days  to  reach  through  an  unpopulated  section.  It  is  a  land  so  rich 
that  I  cannot  praise  it  enough. 

From  Tanasqui,  he  went  straight  to  another  village  called  Solameco, 
and  by  another  name  Chiaha.  It  is  a  land  very  rich  and  wide,  a  large 
village  surrounded  by  very  beautiful  rivers.  There  are  behind  this 


47.  Regi»tradoa  en  fetn.  Note  of  Kuidiaz,  p.  484  :  “En  feto,  that  is  to  eay. 
in  embryo,  in  the  project  stage.” 

48.  Boyano.  See  account  of  Pardo,  who  calls  the  village  Juada. 

49.  Pardo  says  northward.  See  Ruidiaz,  p.  467 :  "me  parti  la  buelta  del 
Iforte." 

90.  "Brown  Mountains,”  a  range  in  the  South  of  Spain. 

51.  The  fertile  agricultural  region  on  the  South  of  Spain.  See  the  finely 
illustrated  article  by  Luis  Marden  in  the  Sational  Geographic  Magazine  for 
April.  1951.  Note  especially  pp.  515-17. 
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village,  at  one,  two,  and  three  leagues  and  at  more  and  less  distance, 
many  small  villages,  all  surrounded  by  rivers.  There  are  a  few  ex¬ 
quisite  meadows,B2  many  fine  grapes,  many  medlars  in  fact,  it  is 
a  land  of  angels. 

From  Solameco,  he  went  directly  West,  to  a  village  called  Chala- 
hume,  which  it  took  us  three  days  to  reach  through  an  unpopulated 
section,  where  we  found  mountains  more  rugged  than  the  ones  men¬ 
tioned.  In  those  rocky  places  through  which  we  passed  there  is  land 
that  is  very  rich  and  agreeable  and  cool.  On  climbing  one  of  these 
mountains  we  found  metallic  deposits,  and  when  we  asked  the  al¬ 
chemists,  they  swore  that  it  was  silver  ore.  We  arrived  at  Chalahume, 
which  has  such  a  good  location  that  it  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  Cordoba.54  It  has  very  large  and  good  meadows.  There  we  found 
grapes  as  good  as  those  in  Spain.  I  can  say  that  it  is  a  land  so  good 
that  it  seems  as  if  Spaniards  had  cultivated  it. 

From  Chalahume,  he  went  straight  to  another  village,  which  is  two 
leagues  from  there  and  is  called  Satapo.  We  turned  back  from  there. 
It  is  a  fine  town,  with  good  houses  and  much  corn  and  many  forest 
fruits.  Also,  the  land  is  rich  and  very  agreeable,  and  all  these  villages 
and  those  beyond  are  situated  near  very  beautiful  rivers. 

From  Satapo,  we  had  to  go  straight  to  Cosaque.  I  believe,  according 
to  what  I  learned  from  the  Indians  and  from  a  soldier  who  reached 
there  from  this  company  and  returned  and  gave  an  account  of  what 
be  saw.  that  it  is  five  or  six  days  to  Cossa,  a  very  thinly  populated 
land,  because  there  are  no  more  than  three  small  villages.  The  first, 
two  days  from  Satapo,  is  called  Tasqui;  in  this  two  day  trip  there  is 
good  land  and  three  large  rivers.  A  little  farther  on  is  another  village 
called  Tasquiqui.  From  there,  a  day  beyond,  there  is  a  destroyed  town 
called  Olitifar.  It  is  all  good  flat  country.  From  there,  two  days  more 
through  the  wilderness,  is  a  small  village,  and  beyond  this  another, 
at  about  a  league. 

CossaBB  is  a  large  town,  the  best  there  is  until  Santa  Elena,  by  the 
way  we  went  until  our  return.  It  must  have  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  inhabitants,  according  to  the  site  of  the  town.  It  is  a  richer  village 
than  any  of  those  mentioned;  there  are  generally  a  large  number  of 
Indians  in  it.  It  is  situated  on  low  ground  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain. 
There  are  around  it,  at  half  a  league  and  a  quarter  league,  and  at  a 
league,  many  small  villages;  it  is  very  abundant  land.  Its  site  is 


52.  Veffot  de  benedicion  meadowR  like  a  bleasinK.  or  benediction,  anrely  a 
poetic  pbraae.  This  la  tbe  reading  found  In  Smith ;  it  seems  much  better  than 
the  lepuan  (leagues)  read  by  Rudias,  who  must  have  nodded  at  this  point, 
as  his  reading  is  meaningless. 

53.  See  above,  note  45  to  account  of  Martines. 

54.  See  tbe  article  mentioned  in  note  51. 

56.  This  is  the  Cota  of  De  Soto ;  see  account  of  the  Inca,  p.  841.  Either 
speling  in  tbe  sixteenth  century  probably  Indicated  a  pronnndation  of  ko  $a. 
as  it  would  today  in  Latin  America. 
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toward  the  South,  and  even  less  than  Southso  From  Cosaa,  we  had 
to  go  straight  to  Trascaluza,  which  is  the  end  of  the  settled  part  of 
Florida.  From  Cossa  to  Trascaluza,  it  is  seven  days,  and  I  think  that 
there  are  in  all  this  distance  two  villages  or  three;  all  the  rest  is 
wilderness.  It  is  said  that  Trascaluza  is  to  the  South,  and  that  from 
here  to  the  land  of  New  Spain,  it  is,  some  say  nine  days,  others  eleven, 
others  thirteen,  but  the  majority  nine.  All  is  wilderness,  and  in  the 
middle  of  all  this  road  there  is  a  village  of  four  or  five  houses;  and 
that,  following  in  the  same  direction,  the  first  settlement  is  in  New 
Spain,  according  to  what  is  said. 

I  pray  our  Lord  to  do  according  to  the  way  that  he  has  been  served. 
Amen. 

Done  at  the  Point  of  Santa  Elena,  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  month 
of  January,  1569. 

Joan  de  la  Vandera. 

(Archives  of  the  Count  of  Revilla-Gigedo,  Marquis  of  San  Esteban 
del  Mar,  Bundle  2,  number  3,F. 

General  Archives  of  Simanancas  “Populations  and  descriptions.” 

Collection  of  Mufioz,  volume  30.  -  Unpublished  documents  of  the  Ar¬ 
chives  of  the  Indies,  volume  4,  page  560. 

Buckingham  Smith,  Coleccion  de  varios  documentos  para  la  historia 
de  la  Florida.  Madrid,  1857,  volume  1,  page  15.) 


LETTER  FROM  AN  EYEWITNESS  AT  ANDERSONVILLE 

PRISON,  1864 

Edited  by  Spencer  B.  King,  Jr.* 

One  of  the  most  controversial  questions  left  over  from  the 
War  for  Southern  Independence  is  that  of  the  treatment  of 


56.  At  not  de  mediodia:  This  expression  is  most  troublesome.  Mrdiodia  alone 
would  be  quite  clear,  as  it  means  midday,  or  South  in  geographical  terms;  the 
direction  of  the  sun  at  its  zenith  in  lands  above  the  equator.  The  addition  of 
the  other  words  in  the  reading  seems  to  be  a  peculiarfyt  of  this  manuscript, 
as  the  expression  in  its  complete  form  is  not  listed  in  the  Academy  Dictionary, 
the  Espasa  encyclopedia,  nor  in  the  Tentative  Dictionary  of  Medieval  Spnniah 
compile  by  Boggs,  Keniston,  Hasten  &  Richardson  (2  vols..  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C., 
1947.)  It  seems  best  to  take  it  here  as  simply  meaning  ‘‘South,’’  as  it  obviously 
does  below  in  describing  the  site  of  Trascaluza.  Furthermore,  any  place  from 
the  end  of  the  expedition  to  New  Spain,  or  Mexico,  would  have  to  lie  to  the 
South. 

57.  Sources  given  by  Ruidiaz.  The  first  two  titles  are  translated  since  they 
may  not  be  as  familiar  to  American  historians  as  the  work  of  Buckingham  Smith. 

The  Munoz  mentioned  is  probably  Jesus  Munoz  Rivero,  who  published  in 
1880  his  Manual  de  Paleografia  diplomatica  eapanola  de  los  siglns  XII  al  XVII. 
This  work  is  still  considered  a  classic.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  Madrid. 
Munoz  Rivero  also  published  a  number  of  other  paleographical  worka  and  Colee- 
done  in  the  period  1880-1887.  Ruidiaz,  whose  work  appeared  in  1894.  must  have 
bad  access  to  an  extensive  Coleeeion  which  he  does  not  further  identify. 

*Mr.  King,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  is  Professor  of  History  and 
Head  of  the  Department,  at  Mercer  University,  Macon,  Oa. 
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Yankee  prisoners  in  Confederate  prisons,  especially  those  con¬ 
fined  at  Andersonville,  Georgia. 

The  Confederate  authorities  established  prisons  at  Macon  and 
Andersonville  early  in  1864  because  Georgia,  at  that  time,  was 
isolated  from  the  war  area.  The  Andersonville  Prison  was  or¬ 
ganized  on  February  24  of  that  year,  and  by  summer,  over 
thirty-one  thousand  Federals  were  crowded  into  the  stockade 
which  was  only  twenty-seven  acres  in  size.  The  number  of 
deaths  between  February  24  and  September  21,  1864,  was  9,479. 
Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  died  in  the  stock¬ 
ade,  and  6,225  ^  “hospitals.”  The  final  total  deaths 

reached  almost  thirteen  thousand.^ 

Nonhern  exaggerations  of  mistreatment  of  prisoners  reached 
such  proportions  as  the  claim  that  the  prisoners  were  inoculated 
with  poisons  to  annihilate  them.  Such  extravagant  claims  were, 
obviously,  for  propaganda  purposes.  However,  students,  both 
with  Northern  and  Southern  points  of  view,  agree  that  the 
suffering  was  almost  beyond  description. 

One  big  factor  contributing  to  the  large  number  of  deaths 
was  “the  failure  of  the  distributing  system  of  the  Confederacy 
Hesseltine  states  that  “the  shelterless  prisoners  were  surrounded 
by  a  pine  forest,  and  cabbage  .  .  .  was  rotting  in  the  fields  with¬ 
in  sight  of  the  stockade.”® 

One  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Confederacy  to  dispense 
medicines  was  the  Federal  blockade  which  made  it  difficult  to 
secure  supplies  from  outside.  The  failure  of  the  Confederacy 
to  supply  shelter  and  food  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  sudden  im¬ 
pact  of  thousands  of  prisoners  pouring  into  a  new  prison  camp 
which,  when  organized,  contained  only  about  sixteen  acres,  and 
reached  a  maximum  of  only  twenty-seven  acres.  In  June,  1864, 
the  average  number  of  square  feet  allowed  each  prisoner  was 
only  33.2*  A  sluggish  stream,  which  practically  dried  up  in  the 
summer  season  failed  to  carry  off  the  waste;  and  death-dealing 
disease  resulted. 

One  eyewitness  of  the  suffering  at  Andersonville  Prison  was 

1.  These  figures  are  taken  from  Louis  Manigault’s  Letter  Book ;  now  in  the 
possession  of  bis  great  grand  daughter,  Mrs.  Alan  Benjamin  Northington  (born 
Uabrlelie  Manigault  Jenkins),  Macon,  Georgia. 

2.  Wlliiam  B.  Hesseltine,  The  South  in  American  Hietory  (New  York,  1943). 
462. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Testimony  of  Dr.  Joseph  Jones  at  trial  of  Captain  Henry  Wirz,  In  N.P. 
Cblpman  (Judge  Advocate  of  the  Military  Court),  The  Tragedy  of  AndertonviUe 
.  .  .  (Sacramento  (?],  1911),  84. 
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Louis  Manigault'’*  of  Charleston,  who  serv’ed  as  secretar)-  to 
Major  Joseph  Jones,®  Surgeon,  Provisional  Army  of  the  Confed- 
ave  States.  It  was  Manigault’s  duty  to  execute  accurate  copies  of 
Major  Jones’  reports  to  the  Surgeon  General.  During  the  months 
of  September,  October,  and  November,  1864,  Major  Jones,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  secretar\’,  inspected  the  hospitals  and  prisons 
at  Alacon  and  Andersonville.  Manigault  spent  some  time  copy¬ 
ing  the  hospital  records,  but  he  found  time  to  write  a  very  de¬ 
tailed  letter  to  his  wife,’  describing  the  horrors  of  the  Anderson¬ 
ville  Prison.  This  letter  was  copied  by  his  own  hand  in  his 
Letter  Book.  The  letter  is  quoted  here  as  Manigault  copied  it. 

Ma  Chere  femme.  ...  I  yesterday  visited  the  Hospitals  and  Dead 
House  with  Surgeon  Jones,  in  my  travels  in  China,  and  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Globe,  I  have  witnessed  many  an  awful  sight,  and  beheld 
the  dead  and  dying  in  various  stages.  I  even  now  can  recall  to  mind  most 
vividly  some  fearful  scenes  of  death  within  the  Prison  at  Shanghai, 
and  also  cases  of  Cholera  in  the  North  of  China,  but  all  is  nothing  to 
what  I  am  now  beholding.  Singular  as  it  may  appear  my  nerves  are 
sufficient  to  withstand  these  sights,  and  they  seem  as  it  were  to  re¬ 
call  my  early  days  of  Oriental  Travel.  Yesterday  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty  Yankees  died  in  the  Hospitals,  which  is  the  maximum  of  deaths 
thus  far  in  24  Hours.  They  die  from  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  organs; 
such  as  Diarrhea,  and  Dysentery,  brought  on  by  the  rude  prison  life, 
filth,  and  diet,  also  by  scanty  diet,  with  no  variety,  and  many  of  them 
succomb  to  Hunger,  not  being  accustomed  to  our  Corn  Homony,  and 
the  Confederate  Government  not  having  it  in  their  power  to  furnish 
them  wheat.  The  so  called  Hospitals  consist  of  low  tents,  in  rows,  the 
entire  surrounded  by  a  Stockade,  and  at  present  there  are  about  3000 
Patients.  As  You  stroll  along  these  walks  in  the  midst  of  human  suf¬ 
fering,  breathing  the  polluted  atmosphere  of  disease  in  all  its  forms, 
the  horrors  of  War  can  not  be  too  strongly  portrayed.  At  almost  every 
step  Death  is  busily  engaged  selecting  his  victims.  Some  poor  unfor- 

5.  Louis  Manigault  was  the  son  of  Charles  J.  Manigault.  of  an  old  French 
Huguenot  family.  He  had  two  brothers  who  saw  active  service.  Gabriel  was 
Colonel  Benjamin  Huger  Rutledge's  .Adjutant,  4th  South  Carolina  Cavalry.  He 
was  captured  in  the  battle  of  Trevllian  Station  on  the  Virginia  Central  Rail¬ 
road.  about  three  miles  from  Louisa  Court  House,  Virginia.  The  battle  was  be¬ 
tween  Wade  Hampton’s  and  Philip  H.  Sheridan's  Cavalry  forces.  He  was  cap¬ 
tured  on  June  11.  1864,  and  Imprisoned  at  Fort  Delaware.  Alfred  was  a  pri¬ 
vate.  He  was  frail  and  unable  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  army  life.  Taken  ill 
after  wading  a  creek  in  retreat,  he  died  of  cerebro  spinal  meningitis  at  Wlnns- 
boro  Hosptal,  South  Carolina  on  February  20,  186.').  Two  cousins  of  Louis  were 
ranking  officers:  Arthur  was  Colonel.  10th  South  Carolina  Infantry,  and  Edward 
was  Major,  6tb  Battalion.  South  Carolina  Infantry,  then  later  Major,  18tb  Bat¬ 
talion,  South  Carolina  Artillery. 

6.  Dr.  Jones  was  Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia  at  Augusta. 

7.  Louis  Manigault  married  Frances  Habersham,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Clay 
Habersham  (M.D.)  and  Ann  Wylly  (.Adams!  of  Savannah. 
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tunate  is  either  breathing  quietly  his  last,  in  his  wretched  tent;  or  a 
Corpse  scantily  covered  with  the  Yankee  blue-shirt  is  stretched  across 
your  walk,  his  mouth  open;  eyes  gazing  wildly,  hands  clinched,  and 
body  drawn  up.  A  strip  of  paper  with  his  name,  reg’t,  &c,  is  pinned  on  his 
shirt.  He  has  just  died,  and  remains  here  in  the  dirt,  until  the  cart 
comes  round,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  to  convey  him  to  the  dead  house. 
Doctor  Jones  desires  I  should  see  every  thing,  and  as  his  Assistant. 
I  certainly  have  very  great  advantages.  Here  the  so  termed  “Gangrene” 
is  seen  to  perfection,  and  the  least  scratch  or  wound  immediately  as¬ 
sumes  the  form  of  Hospital  Gangrene.  Having  to  write  so  much  upon 
this  subject  and  the  Diseases  of  our  Soldiers,  it  is  well  for  me  to  have 
an  insight  into  the  horrors  of  Death.  In  the  Dead  House,  (which  is  a 
small  space  about  25  ft.  square  closed  in  with  upright  logs  &  covered 
with  tent  cloth)  I  examined  about  30  dead  Yankees,  a  fearful  sight. 
They  have  however  caused  us  such  suffering,  and  clad  every  one  of 
our  families  in  mourning,  that  I  feel  no  pity  for  them,  and  behold  a 
dead  Yankee  in  a  far  different  light  from  a  dead  Confederate  killed 
in  fighting  for  all  that  is  dear  to  him.  At  present  the  Stockade  con¬ 
tains  10,000  Prisoners.  It  is  a  singular  sight  to  look  down  into  this 
inclosure.  The  suffering  within  both  in  mind  and  body  is  fearful,  and 
one  can  only  compare  it  to  a  Hades  on  Earth.  Murders  are  often  com¬ 
mitted  amongst  the  Men,  and  a  few  days  ago  six  were  hung  by  the 
Yankees  themselves  after  going  through  a  regular  form  of  trial  &c. 
for  murders  committed  by  them.  The  dirt,  filth,  and  stench  in  and 
around  the  Stockade  is  awful.  I  frequently  see  the  Yankees  picking 
from  their  bodies  lice  and  fleas.  One  of  the  Spots  worth  visiting  here 
is  the  Yankee  Cemetery.  We  went  there  this  morning.  Up  to  today 
9266  Yankees  have  been  buried.  A  6  ft.  ditch  is  dug  by  Yankee  Negroes 
(paroled)  and  as  the  wagons  approach  3  times  a  day,  the  dead  are 
Interred  side  by  side  (the  bodies  touching  each  other)  with  their 
clothes,  and  not  in  coffins.  Small  stakes  with  numbers  are  driven  at 
the  head  of  each,  and  the  name,  rank,  regiment  &c,  registered  in  a 
book.  There  are  two  Bakeries  outside  of  the  Stockade,  worked  by 
Yankee  Paroled  Prisoners.  Here  they  bake  coarse  corn-bread,  which 
we  tasted  and  found  to  be  quite  good.  In  passing  in  front  of  the  Stock¬ 
ade-Gate  this  morning  I  counted  Sixteen  Corpses.  It  was  only  10  A.M. 
They  die  in  there  also  rapidly.  I  found  also  five  in  Stocks  for  trying 
to  escape,  One  cared  so  little  for  his  punishment  that  he  was  reading 
a  Novel.  .  .  . 
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A  MISSIONARY’S  LETTERS  FROM  SOUTH 
GEORGIA  IN  i860 

Edited  by  Margaret  Burr  DesChamps* 

With  the  exception  of  an  early  pastorate  in  V’irginia,  Joseph 
Brown  (1809-1880)  devoted  his  life  to  pioneering  for  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  places  where  it  was  not  well  established.^ 
Handicapped  bv’  poor  health,  he  never  attained  great  promi¬ 
nence  as  a  clergyman  and  acquired  few  worldly  possessions.  In 
reviewing  his  career  he  humbly  observed:  “I  have  labored 
hard,  &  done  some  little  good  in  the  world  &  I  hope  but  little 
harm.  I  have  enjoyed  many  blessings  &  suffered  comparatively 
few  sorrows  &  look  forward  with  calmness  to  the  end.”^ 

The  letters  of  Joseph  Brown  and  his  family  are  perhaps  our 
best  source  on  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South 
Georgia  and  Florida  during  the  antebellum  period.  Three  let¬ 
ters  written  near  Bainbridge  in  the  fall  of  i860  give  a  picture 
of  the  life  of  a  missionary.  They  also  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
clerical  opinion  in  the  secession  crisis  and  vividly  portray  de¬ 
nominational  controversies.^ 


Near  Bainbridge  Sept  9th  1860 

Dear  Brother  I  suppose  you  have  concluded  that  I  have  fallen  again 
into  my  unfalllble  [sic]  habit  of  correspondence.  I  think  it  is  now 
about  5  weeks  since  your  letter  reached  me  &  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
so  long  in  replying.  I  have  however  been  unusually  pressed  during 
the  time.  My  school  keeps  me  closely  employed  during  the  day  &  in 
addition  to  my  ordinary  duties,  I  have  undertaken  to  rewrite  a  dis¬ 
course,  on  the  mode  of  baptism,  which  I  preached  last  summer  in 


•Miss  DesChamps  is  Assistant  Profpssor  of  History  in  Atrnes  Scott  CoIIprc. 
She  received  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  at  Emory  University  in  19,52. 

1.  Joseph  Brown  (1809-1880)  was  the  son  of  noted  Virginians.  His  father, 
Samuel  Brown,  was  an  early  Presbyterian  minister  at  New  Providence  and  his 
mother.  Mary  Moore,  was  In  her  youth  taken  from  Abii's  Valiev  and  held  cap¬ 
tive  by  Indians.  After  graduating  at  Washington  College  and  Princeton  Seml- 
narv.  Brown  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Lexington  Presliytery  in  183,5.  He  served 
Spring  Creek  and  Oak  Grove  churches  in  Virginia  from  1837  to  1847.  .After 
that  time  he  was  a  missionary  and  teacher  on  the  Southern  frontier,  chiefly  in 
F'lorida.  Georgia,  and  Mississippi.  W’hlle  in  Mississippi  between  18.50  and  1856. 
he  devoted  considerable  attention  to  preaching  to  Negroes.  After  the  Civil  War 
he  worked  mainly  in  Florida,  but  was  preaching  in  Texas  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1880.  For  a  sketch  of  Brown’s  life  see  :  Alfred  Nevin,  ed.  Encvcloprdin 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  (Philadelphia,  1884). 
106-107. 

2.  Joseph  Brown  to  unnamed  tmrrespondent,  June  10,  1858,  In  Cnry-Mathews 
Family  Correspondence.  Library  of  Congress. 

3.  These  letters  are  a  part  of  the  James  Morrison  Papers,  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  James  Morrison,  Presbyterian  minister  at  New  Providence  after  Samuel 
Brown,  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Joseph  Brown. 
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Thomasville  &  which  created  quite  a  stir  in  the  region  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  around.  The  Baptist  controversy  is  the  battle  to  be  fought  in 
this  region  &  almost  the  whole  that  has  been  done  has  been  done  by 
Methodists  &  has  had  the  two  great  faults  of  weakness  &  bitterness. 

I  took  some  extra  pains  last  summer  but  was  pressed  for  time  &  al¬ 
though  the  argument  satisfies  my  friends  fully,  I  saw  that  in  many 
points  it  could  be  greatly  improved  As  I  had  a  request  to  deliver  it 
to  the  church  within  the  bounds  of  which  I  am  living  I  determined 
to  rewrite  it  and  found  the  labor  rather  greater  than  preparing  it  a 
[sic]  first.  Yesterday  I  delivered  it  to  a  very  attentive  audience  who 
sat  patiently  for  2  h.  10  m.  and  after  a  short  recess  came  in  again  & 
listened  with  unflagging  attention  for  1  h  50  m  longer.  Among  the 
most  attentive  listeners  in  the  audience  were  a  number  of  Baptists. 

I  covered  the  whole  ground  of  controversy  &  I  think  have  succeeded 
in  adapting  the  line  of  argument  to  the  uneducated,  while  it  is  not 
weakened  in  its  adaptation  to  the  more  intelligent  class.  I  went  through 
the  delivery  with  the  unusual  ease  &  from  what  I  was  told  by  one  of 
[the]  leading  members  of  the  Baptist  church  with  considerable  effect 
on  that  part  of  my  hearers.  The  most  important  effect  however  is  in 
satisfying  the  minds  of  our  own  people,  who  have  expressed  surprise 
at  finding  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  so  firm.  I  expect  to  make 
my  next  effort  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  Baptist  neighborhood.  .  .  .  You 
will  no  doubt  think  that  my  throat  can  not  be  very  ailing  or  it  would 
not  hold  out  in  such  trials  of  its  strength.  It  usually  takes  a  month 
or  six  weeks  for  me  to  get  over  the  effects  of  my  Baptist  sermons.  This 
is  the  fifth  time  I  have  delivered  it  6  from  2  h.  5  m.  it  has  now  grown 
to  almost  4  hrs;  either  it  must  stop  or  I  must  break  down.  .  .  . 

To  close  this  subject  let  me  give  you  one  of  the  many  amusing  im¬ 
mersion  scenes  which  Georgia  is  said  to  have  furnished.  It  is  common 
on  such  occasions  for  the  administrators  to  call  especial  attention  to 
their  mode  as  the  only  one  having  Apostolic  authority.  An  old  man 
...  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind  was  very  desirous  to  have  close  at- 
tion  that  the  spectators  might  see  the  exact  mode  practiced  by  the 
Apostles.  The  weather  being  warm  he  had  thrown  off  his  coat,  &  had 
on  those  old  fashioned  pants  fastened  by  a  single  button  at  the  waist 
bands.  After  requesting  the  spectators  to  look  closely  he  soused  the 
subject  under,  who  being  quite  large,  it  required  a  strong  exertion 
to  bring  him  up  again.  The  strain  was  too  much  for  the  single  button 
&  just  as  he  was  bringing  him  to  the  top  of  the  water,  that  fastening 
of  his  nether  garment  gave  way  &  down  dropped  the  .  .  .  pants;  let¬ 
ting  the  man  get  up  as  best  he  could,  he  grabbed  at  the  pants,  but 
missing  them  caught  his  shirt  The  effect  on  the  spectators  you  can 
imagine;  but  he  was  particularly  careful  after  that,  not  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  [to]  his  Apostolic  baptism. 
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I  have  a  few  more  of  the  same  sort  ...  [if  you]  wish  a  supply  send 
on  your  order. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  all  our  friends 
Most  affectionately 

Near  Bainbridge  Nov  9th  1860 

Dear  Brother  Your  letter  has  again  remained  unanswered  longer 
than  I  intended.  I  have  recently  had  more  than  my  usual  amount  of 
correspondence  on  hand,  but  today  having  proved  rainy  &  finding  only 
six  pupils  at  school  I  have  dismissed  them  &  returned  to  my  room. 
This  is  the  first  good  rain  we  have  had  since  March  &  it  is  very  ac¬ 
ceptable.  It  will  require  a  great  deal  now  to  wet  the  earth  enough  to 
recruit  the  wells  &  springs  which  have  failed  in  many  places.  The 
crop  of  corn  in  this  region  is  a  little  more  than  half,  &  will  probably 
be  sufficient  with  close  economy.  The  cotton  is  about  half  a  crop,  & 
is  selling  at  fair  pi  ices.  The  planters  in  this  region  usually  make 
their  own  sugar  &  molases  [stc].  That  part  of  the  crop  is  almost  an 
entire  failure,  &  the  deprivation  of  the  full  supply  of  molases  [sic] 
on  the  plantations  will  be  severely  felt.  We  have  just  heard  a  rumor 
that  Lincoln  is  elected.  It  has  been  expected;  but  hopes  have  been 
entertained  that  it  would  not  be.  The  most  calm  &  conservative  men 
in  this  State  are  desponding.  Lying  between  Alabama  &  S  C.  the  feel¬ 
ing  is  very  strong  that  it  must  go  with  them.  A  few  days  will  de¬ 
termine  the  matter.  I  look  for  serious  trouble  &  greatly  fear  that  the 
South  by  percipitate  action  may  place  itself  in  a  false  position.  The 
Lord  reigneth  how  rich  a  consolation.  Our  people  have  evidently  grown 
proud  with  prosperity  &  the  scourge  may  be  needed  to  humble  them. 

On  the  14th  of  this  month  our  Synod  meets  in  Columbus,  in  this 
state  &  1  expect  to  be  present  I  hope  to  meet  Henry  there.  I  received 
a  letter  from  Wm  Morrison  last  night  &  it  is  his  expectations  to  meet 
us  there.  I  think  he  lives  not  very  far  off,  his  wife  has  relations  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  place.  Should  he  come  we  will  have  quite  a  family  meet¬ 
ing.  .  .  . 

I  have  time  fi  room  for  only  a  short  Baptist  anecdote,  but  you  may 
rely  upon  it  as  literally  true.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  State  a  minister 
was  preaching  on  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  &  delivered 
himself  on  this  wise 

“You  see  my  breethering  what  parsecutions  he  had  to  meet.  Here 
he  was  a  guain  to  Jerusalem  for  to  preach  &  all  these  wicked  people 
come  out  &  tried  their  best  to  stop  him.  But  he  wouldnt  be  stopped 
by  them  And  when  they  seed  that  he  wouldnt  stop  they  detarmined 
he  should,  &  every  fellow  jumped  up  a  tree  &  jerked  down  a  brushe 
&  they  piled  them  up  in  the  way  to  stop  him.  But  he  had  too  much 
pluck  &  would  go  right  on  &  when  they  seed  that,  they  raised  the  big¬ 
gest  noise  you  ever  heard  &  every  fellow  jerked  off  his  coat  &  threw 
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it  on  the  pile  of  brush,  just  to  scare  his  critter"  No  doubt  he  felt 
quite  satisfied  with  his  comment  &  it  certainly  has  the  merit  of 
originality,  but  1  hardly  suppose  it  will  ever  find  its  way  into  any 
“Synopsis  Criticism.”  .  .  . 

Affectionately  your  brother 
Near  Bainbridge  Dec.  4th  1860 

Dear  Brother  Your  letter  reached  me  this  evening  and  as  I  have  as 
much  leisure  as  it  is  probable  I  will  have  soon  I  will  for  this  once 
at  least  be  up  to  the  times.  .  .  .  My  school  has  not  proved  sufficiently 
profitable  to  justify  me  in  continuing  &  1  have  made  arrangements 
[to]  go  to  Cherokee  Co.  Ala  &  take  charge  of  several  churches.  From 
the  accounts  I  have  of  the  prospect  for  usefulness,  it  is  probably  better 
than  any  ground  I  have  ever  labored  on.  I  have  some  fears  of  my 
throat,  both  from  the  amount  of  labor  which  will  be  required  &  from 
the  climate  If  I  can  stand  the  climate  I  would  like  to  settle  in  that 
region.  ...  I  dropped  your  letter  into  the  P.  O.  at  Albany,  on  my  way 
to  Synod.  I  am  10  miles  from  Bainbridge  &  it  is  often  the  case  that 
we  have  no  opportunity  of  sending  to  that  place  for  several  days,  which 
frequently  puts  me  to  much  inconvenience.  .  .  . 

Things  in  this  region  tend  strongly  towards  secession.  There  will 
be  a  strong  effort  made  in  the  convention  which  is  called  to  meet 
on  the  16th  of  Jan.  to  carry  this  State  with  S.  C.  I  rather  think  at 
this  time  there  is  a  majority  in  favor  of  .  .  .  immediate  secession.  .  .  . 
The  greatest  evils  which  are  suffered  here  arise  from  the  present  & 
perspective  effects  of  the  agitation  of  the  matter  on  the  minds  of  the 
negros  [sic].  The  refusal  or  opposition  of  those  States  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  effects  mainly  the  border  states.  But 
the  agitation  of  the  matter  threatens  those  States  in  which  there  is 
a  large  slave  population.  I  think  that  the  cotton  States  are  bound  now 
to  have  the  agitation  of  the  matter  stopped.  There  is  no  question,  but 
it  is  seriously  influencing  the  minds  of  the  negroes  &  exposing  the 
country  to  the  very  worst  of  all  evils  to  which  a  community  can  be 
exposed.  And  if  those  states  are  to  be  made  subject  to  such  an  excite¬ 
ment  every  four  years,  there  will  Inevitably  be  very  serious  evils  re¬ 
sulting.  There  is  no  doubt  but  partial  plans  &  plots  have  been  laid 
&  that  since  this  matter  has  begun  to  agitate  the  politics  of  the  coun¬ 
try  the  slaves  have  taken  up  the  impression  that  there  is  a  party  who 
are  trying  to  free  them,  &  many  of  them  now  believe  that  the  next 
President  is  to  be  a  negro.  There  is  too  much  at  stake  to  tollerate 
[sic]  this.  I  think  that  unless  very  great  changes  take  place  speedily 
the  whole  planting  States  will  withdraw  &  then  the  border  States  will 
be  left  in  such  a  minority  in  Congress  that  they  will  be  forced  to 
follow  What  the  end  will  be  the  Lord  only  knows.  There  is  much 
earnest  prayer,  but  at  the  same  time  a  most  determined  move  to  put 
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every  thing  in  a  state  of  readiness.  I  have  never  seen  such  firm  and 
cairn,  but  determined  purpose  that  at  every  hazzard  this  exciting  sub¬ 
ject  shall  be  gotten  rid  of.  .  .  . 

Remember  me  most  kindly  to  all 
Affectionately 

Your  brother 
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GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  Cleo  Love  Bryan,  3664  Hedrick  St.,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  wants 
the  dates  and  places  of  birth,  death  and  marriage  of  Alice  Lawson 
(daughter  of  Col.  John  Lawson  and  Alice  Moore)  and  Andrew  Gamble; 
also  names,  dates  of  birth,  death  and  marriage  of  their  children. 

Mrs.  Harry  E.  Clark.  515  N.  7th  St..  Marshall.  Illinois,  wants  in- 
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formation  on  William  Woods,  son  of  Joseph  Woods  (1721-1797)  and 
Mary  Sterling  Woods.  He  was  born  in  Georgia  and  with  his  brothers, 
Nathaniel  and  John,  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  army  from  Wilkes 
County.  When  and  whom  did  he  marry?  When  did  he  die?  What  was 
his  military  record  in  the  Revolution? 

Mrs.  W.  0.  Richey,  Boyce,  Louisiana,  is  seeking  information  on 
George  C.  Powell  who  may  have  been  born  in  North  Carolina  and 
probably  came  into  Georgia  from  South  Carolina  between  1800  and 
1806.  Whom  did  he  marry?  Who  were  their  children? 

Mrs.  Miriam  G.  Reeves,  810  Park  Boulevard,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
is  trying  to  verify  the  parentage  of  Rebecca  Clarke  (1797-1885),  who 
married  William  Yarborough  (1788-1859).  She  was  a  daughter  of 
William  Clarke  and  Rebecca  Harman,  but  proof  in  the  form  of  Bible 
records  or  other  documented  facts  is  needed. 
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The  Financial  History  of  Georgia.  By  R.  P.  Brooks.  (Monograph 
No.  9,  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Georgia  Problems.  Bulletin  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  Volume  LII,  Number  8.  April,  1952.  Pp.  viii. 
85.  Tables. ) 

Georgia’s  financial  history  falls  into  two  distinct  periods.  The  first 
one  is  a  period  of  low  government  expenditures  reflecting  very  limited 
state  activity.  It  begins  in  1732  and  ends  with  the  First  World  War, 
which  brought  "a  complete  right-about-face  in  the  attitude  of  the 
people  of  Georgia  towards  spending  for  public  purposes”  p.  43).  Half 
of  the  study  under  review  is  devoted  to  this  first  period.  The  second 
half  carries  the  story  forward  to  another  bench  mark,  the  adoption 
of  the  general  sales  tax  in  1951.  W’hat  characterizes  the  slim  but  close¬ 
ly-packed  monograph  is  the  emphasis  on  the  historical,  economic,  and 
constitutional  development  of  the  state  as  the  determining  factor  in 
its  financial  history. 

Much  historical  work  needs  still  be  to  done,  as  the  author  points 
out  in  his  preface.  One  might  question  statements  like  the  one  on  p.  3 
that  “the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  drained  all  hard  money  from 
the  [crown  colony],  forcing  the  use  of  paper  money,”  or  the  validity 
of  long-term  statistical  comparisons  based  on  two  individual  years 
only  (1924  and  1950).  But  these  are  minor  matters.  The  monograph 
is  an  excellent,  stimulating  study  of  the  subject.  It  will  be  a  matter 
of  regret  that  its  author  has  been  unable  to  "carry  into  effect  his 
rather  grandiose  idea  of  writing  a  comprehensive  and  definitive  finan¬ 
cial  history  of  Georgia”  (p.  vii).  For  Dr.  Brooks  combines  a  specialist’s 
knowledge  of  the  state’s  system  of  public  finance  with  a  firm  economic 
and  historical  approach.  The  fruitfulness  of  this  combination  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  this  monograph  which  sums  up  and  concludes  the  author’s  long 
series  of  writings  on  the  subject. 

Greoor  Sebba 

Univer.sity  of  Georgia 

Confederate  Georgia.  By  T.  Conn  Bryan.  (Athens.  Ga.:  University 
of  Georgia  Press,  1953.  Pp.  x.  299.  Bibliography.  $4.50.) 

Confederate  Georgia  is  one  of  the  better  Confederate  state  histories, 
(jeorgia  is  not  the  easiest  state  to  chronicle  in  the  Confederate  period. 
Mr.  Bryan  undertakes  a  complete  history  of  the  state  during  the  war, 
and,  as  a  result,  is  faced  with  serious  problems  of  organization  and 
balance.  He  has  handled  these  problems  well — not  over-  or  under¬ 
playing  Governor  Brown’s  role  in  state  and  Confederate  affairs  and 
keeping  people  like  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  Howell  Cobb  in  re¬ 
strained  perspective.  When  dealing  with  the  social  and  economic  his- 
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tory.  Mr.  Bryan  is  at  his  best.  He  presents  few  new  conclusions  in 
these  areas,  but  his  remarkably  wide  research  offers  an  astounding 
amount  of  facts  in  one  place. 

The  women  of  Georgia,  and  the  heroic  part  they  played  in  sustain¬ 
ing  the  state’s  war  effort,  are  sympathetically  treated.  So,  too,  are  the 
relations  of  planter  and  slave. 

The  author  traces  in  ample  detail  the  relations  of  the  state  with 
the  Confederate  government,  and  handles  well  the  many  controversies 
between  President  Davis  and  Governor  Brown. 

As  far  as  the  military  operations  in  Georgia  are  concerned,  the 
treatment  is  adequate,  though  brief.  This  reviewer  would  have  liked 
to  see  more  about  the  state’s  reaction  to  Joseph  E.  Johnston’s  cam¬ 
paign  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta.  Of  further  interest  would  be  a  more 
detailed  treatment  of  industry  in  Atlanta  and  Macon.  Georgia  as  the 
hub  of  Confederate  industrial  enterprise  is  deserving  of  more  study. 
The  activities  of  individual  business  and  manufacturing  firms  were 
important,  and  some  details  of  these  operations  would  be  a  significant 
addition  to  the  history  of  the  Southern  war  effort. 

The  author  is  thoroughly  steeped  in  the  sources  of  his  narrative. 
His  extensive  (15  page)  bibliography  attests  to  his  determined  re¬ 
search  and  his  diligence.  This  reviewer  feels,  however,  that  the  book 
is  too  much  a  chronicle  of  facts,  with  too  little  interpretation.  With 
Mr.  Bryan’s  intimate  knowledge  of  the  period  and  his  good  literary 
style,  one  could  wish  for  more  conclusions  throughout.  Confederate 
Georgia  certainly  presents  all  essential  materials  for  cogent  interpre¬ 
tations. 

There  are  a  few  minor  errors — misspelled  names  and  faulty  cita¬ 
tions.  These  unimportant  lapses  should  readily  be  forgiven  an  author 
who  has  done  so  much  valuable  source  work. 

All  serious  students  of  the  Confederacy  will  find  this  book  a  rich 
storehouse  of  information.  A  more  detailed  index  and  some  maps 
would  have  enhanced  the  usefulness  of  the  volume. 

Frank  E.  Vandiver 
Washington  University 
Rt.  Louis.  Missouri 


A  History  of  the  South.  By  Francis  Butler  Simkins.  (New  York, 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1953,  Pp.  xiv,  655,  xxvi.  Illustrations.  |5.75.) 

This  work  is  a  revision  of  an  earlier  book  by  Professor  Simkins 
which  was  entitled.  The  South  Old  and  New:  A  History,  1820-19^1.  It 
was  first  published  in  1947.  The  latest  edition  constitutes  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  original  work  with  considerable  additional  information 
on  the  late  nineteen-forties  and  early  nineteen-fifties. 

The  author  begins  his  story  with  the  founding  of  the  English  colonies 
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in  the  South,  but  gives  less  than  one  hundred  pages  of  his  more  than 
six  hundred  page  work  to  the  colonial  period.  This  is  understandable 
in  the  light  of  his  contention  that  the  South,  as  such,  did  not  exist 
until  after  1800.  The  southern  colonists  did  not  consider  themselves 
Southerners  as  much  as  they  did  Englishmen.  That  being  the  case, 
it  is  hard  to  write  about  a  section  that  does  not  exist,  thinks  Pro¬ 
fessor  Simkins.  The  issues  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  which 
brought  various  sectional  views  to  the  front  created  the  South  into 
distinct  section  of  America.  It  is  at  this  point  the  author  actually 
begins  his  story. 

The  ante-bellum  period  is  not  given  as  much  treatment  as  the  period 
after  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Simkins  focuses  more  attention  on  the  latter 
period,  or  the  new  South.  He  deals  with  outstanding  leaders,  with 
art  and  literature,  religion,  agriculture,  society,  industry  and  politics. 
Emphasis  is  also  given  to  the  race  issue  which  the  author  believes 
to  be  one  of  the  major  unsolved  problems  with  which  the  South  has 
to  deal.  Striking  and  interesting  accounts  of  southern  customs 
such  as  Christmas  celebrations,  camp  meetings,  political  rallies,  and 
annual  festivals  tend  to  heighten  the  reader’s  interest  throughout  the 
book.  The  author,  a  Southerner  himself,  clearly  shows  why  the  South 
is  different  from  all  other  sections  of  the  country.  He  has  much  to 
say  about  the  contributions  which  the  South  has  made  to  the  life  of 
the  nation,  as  well  as  the  results  of  national  issues  on  southern  affairs. 

Although  the  book  is  heavily  laden  with  facts  and  details  it  makes 
for  good  reading.  Mr.  Simkins  has  written  with  clarity  and  under¬ 
standing  on  a  very  interesting  subject.  The  value  of  the  book  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  a  good  bibliography  and  a  usable  index. 

S.  Walter  Martin 

University  of  Georgia 

The  Growth  of  Southern  Nationalism,  1848-1861,  By  Avery  0.  Craven. 
A  History  of  the  South,  edited  by  Wendell  H.  Stephenson  and  E.  Mer¬ 
ton  Coulter,  Volume  VI.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University 
Press  and  the  Littlefield  Fund  for  Southern  History  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  1953.  Pp.  xi,  433.  Illustrations,  bibliography.  $6.50.) 

In  1852  Robert  Toombs  wrote:  “We  can  never  have  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  with  Seward,  Greeley  and  Co.  in  the  ascendant  in  our  national 
counsels,  and  we  had  better  purchase  them  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Whig  party  than  of  the  Union.”  Though  the  writer  believed  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  to  be  less  torn  by  sectional  strife,  he  nonetheless  referred 
to  it  as  “the  motley  crew,”  and  indeed  so  it  was,  what  with  “Southern 
Democrats,”  “Northern  Democrats,”  “Administration  Democrats”  and 
“Northern  Democrats  with  Southern  principles,”  all  in  time  vying  for 
preferment.  Toombs  was  witnessing  the  collapse  of  a  two-party  system 
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that  for  most  of  the  sixty-odd  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  had  worked  quite  satisfactorily.  At  no  time  since  these 
impressions  were  recorded  has  our  party  system  been  able  to  recap¬ 
ture  that  quality  which  before  1852  enabled  two  major  parties  to  cross 
sectional  lines  with  comparative  ease.  This  century-old  flaw  in  our 
politics  has  increasingly  become  a  matter  of  concern,  recent  presidential 
elections  serving  to  underscore  it. 

How  the  original  scheme  of  party  discipline  was  wrecked  in  the 
1850’s  is  the  leading  theme  of  this  volume.  Under  the  aegis  of  “right” 
and  “rights,”  the  author,  who  is  Professor  of  American  History  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  the  antagonists  in  the  sectional  struggle 
charging  each  other,  staggering  and  stumbling,  and  finally  falling 
prostrate  on  the  wreckage  of  the  old  parties.  In  this  atmosphere  the 
kind  of  fresh  approaches  and  ingenious  compromises  that  had  so  fre¬ 
quently  escorted  the  Republic  along  treacherous  paths  were  first  ren¬ 
dered  difficult  and  finally  impossible.  When  the  latter  point  was 
reached  Southern  nationalism  had  attained  its  logical  goal. 

Many  of  the  leading  figures  of  this  age  were  perforce  grim  fellows. 
There  were  no  political  clowns,  and  had  there  been  any,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  could  have  punctured  the  tension  that  began  to  build  up 
in  1846  over  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  It  was  considerably  relieved  by  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  but  reached  dangerous  proportions  over  “Bleed¬ 
ing  Kansas,”  then  slackened  a  bit  in  late  1858  and  early  1859  only  to 
attain  greater  stress  by  the  behavior  of  John  Brown,  whose  act  pro¬ 
vided  a  sort  of  psychological  frontispiece  for  the  campaign  of  1860. 

Mr.  Craven  has  the  general  semanticist’s  understanding  of  symbolism 
and  the  social  scientist’s  urge  to  examine  those  influences  which  caused 
men  to  act  as  they  did.  Underneath  the  surface  of  party  readjust¬ 
ments  was  the  drift  toward  industrialism  and  urbanization.  This  dy¬ 
namic  force  was  strangulating  the  traditional  party  system.  Leading 
off  in  the  northeastern  states,  it  created  a  need  for  greater  regional 
interdependence,  this  in  turn  producing  divisiveness  by  emphasizing 
“modernity’s”  sharp  contrasts  with  the  South’s  “stable,”  though  not 
static,  society.  Slavery  came  to  symbolize  these  contrasts  and  to  over¬ 
simplify  the  multi-dimensional  transition  that  was  taking  place. 

Whose  fault  was  it  that  the  country  went  on  the  emotional  spree  that 
ended  in  the  Civil  War?  In  the  first  place,  one  gets  the  impression 
that  men  were  probably  less  Important  than  the  new  forces  that  were 
kindled  by  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  territorial  expansion.  Sena¬ 
tor  Stephen  A.  Douglas  would  seem  to  have  come  nearer  making  a 
reasonable  effort  to  deal  with  some  of  them  than  any  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  but  that  was  precisely  his  trouble.  To  try  reason  in  an  age 
that  had  rejected  it  was  to  become  identified  with  the  devil  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  contending  angels.  Because  Douglas  is  a  controversial 
figure,  not  all  historians  will  accept  the  author’s  estimate  of  him. 
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A  closely  related  impression  pertains  to  the  psychology  of  the  strug-  • 
gle  for  power.  Unable  to  deal  effectively  with  new  forces,  many  took 
refuge  in  abstractions,  inventing  symbols  and  indulging  in  much 
sound  and  fury.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  abolitionists,  as  well 
as  many  Republicans,  were  originally  at  fault  here,  though  there 
is  no  defense  of  the  South  for  adopting  similar  methods.  The  abo¬ 
litionists  defended  themselves,  and  are  still  defended,  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  they  were  in  step  with  “modernity.”  Many  have  won¬ 
dered  with  Mr.  Craven  whether  the  price  the  United  States  paid  for 
admission  to  the  modern  world  was  not  too  high. 

A  great  amount  of  research  in  newspapers,  diaries  and  letters  has 
gone  into  the  preparation  of  this  challenging  volume.  Especially  well 
written,  it  is  one  of  the  best  to  appear  in  this  series  and  will  rank 
high  among  the  works  dealing  with  the  events  leading  to  the  Civil  War. 

HOR.VCE  Moxtgomeby 
University  of  Georgia 


The  Carolina  Backcountry  on  the  Eve  of  the  Revolution.  The  Journal 
and  Other  Writings  of  Charles  Woodmason,  Anglican  Itinerant.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  Richard  J.  Hooker.  (Chapel  Hill:  Published 
for  the  Institute  of  Early  American  History  and  Culture  at  Williams¬ 
burg,  Virginia  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1953.  Pp. 
xl,  305.  Map  inpapers.  $5.00.) 

Woodmason  was  an  Englishman  of  the  gentry  class,  who  came  to 
South  Carolina  probably  in  1752,  and  alter  a  trip  or  two  back  to  Eng¬ 
land,  remained  in  America  until  1774.  Most  of  this  time  he  spent  in 
South  Carolina,  leaving  in  1772  for  Virginia  and  Maryland.  He  had 
quite  a  varied  career  in  South  Carolina.  First  he  became  a  planter  and 
landholder  of  some  consequence,  adding  to  his  interests  a  mercantile 
business  on  Black  Mingo  Creek,  above  Georgetown.  He  held  at  various 
times  petty  religious,  governmental,  and  military  offices.  In  1762  he 
took  up  residence  in  Charleston  and  became  one  of  the  elite  of  that 
city;  but  he  fell  from  grace  when  in  1765  he  applied  for  the  office 
of  distributor  of  stamps,  which  came  to  be  so  detested. 

Suddenly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  Woodmason  made  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  his  life,  which,  alter  all,  was  characteristic  of  him, 
for  as  the  expression  went  in  his  day,  “his  mercury  never  seemed  to 
become  quite  fixed.”  He  now  decided  to  become  an  Anglican  minister 
and  to  go  to  England  to  be  ordained.  He  was  back  the  next  year,  and 
he  now  became  an  itinerant  among  the  godless  people  in  the  back 
part  of  South  Carolina — and  to  Woodmason  all  people  were  godless 
who  were  not  Anglicans.  He  especially  disliked  the  Presbyterians  and 
only  a  little  less,  the  New  Light  Baptists  and  the  other  heretical  sects. 

The  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  this  book  consists  of  Woodmason’s 
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Journal  during  the  time  of  his  itinerancy  (1766-1768)  and  excerpts 
from  bis  sermons.  These  writings  are  almost  as  much  a  comment  on 
Woodmason  as  they  are  on  the  people  about  whom  he  writes.  Being 
fanatical  in  his  Anglicanism,  he  had  a  most  jaundiced  view  of  the 
people  among  whom  be  worked,  for  they  were  mostly  members  of  no 
church  or  what  was  worse  in  Woodmason’s  eyes,  they  were  members 
of  the  detested  Presbyterians  or  New  Light  Baptists.  He  classed  them 
as  barbaric  and  degraded  as  the  savage  Indians,  if  not  more  so.  They 
were  depraved  in  their  social  institutions,  living  in  promiscuity,  with 
a  great  sprinkling  among  them  of  thieves  and  robbers.  “Deflowering 
virgins"  was  a  chief  pastime  of  the  “young  bucks,”  when  they  were 
not  robbing  and  plundering  the  more  decent  part  of  the  community. 
Some  of  Woodmason’s  narratives  border  on  vulgarity.  Manifestly  much 
of  this  denunciation  must  be  taken  with  due  caution. 

The  other  part  of  this  book  is  made  up  of  documents  relating  to  the 
South  Carolina  Regulator  movement,  an  uprising  somewhat  akin  to 
the  better-known  North  Carolina  Regulator  activities.  Now  Woodmason 
becomes  the  champion  of  the  backwoodsmen  of  South  Carolina  when 
he  forgets  his  religious  fanaticism,  and  now  he  dwells  on  the  wrongs 
of  these  people,  due  largely  to  the  refusal  of  the  low  country  rulers 
of  the  colony  to  extend  the  benefits  of  government  to  the  interior 
settlements.  There  is  considerable  repetition  in  these  documents. 

But  one  thing  is  certain  about  this  book:  It  makes  lively  reading. 
And  it  must  not  be  dismissed  in  its  entirety  as  exaggerations  unworthy 
of  belief.  Unquestionably  Woodmason’s  narratives  give  some  valuable 
insights  into  the  conditions  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  Interior  parts 
of  the  colony  of  South  Carolina,  and  these  documents  cannot  be  ignored 
by  those  who  would  understand  frontier  conditions  in  colonial  times. 
Professor  Hooker  has  written  two  scholarly  and  highly  informative 
introductions,  one  to  the  book  as  a  whole,  and  the  second  to  the  Regu¬ 
lator  movement.  Also,  he  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  his  editing 
of  these  documents. 

Fleur  de  Lys  and  Calumet.  Being  the  P^nicaut  Narrative  of  French 
Adventure  in  Louisiana.  Translated  and  edited  by  Richebourg  Gaillard 
McWilliams.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press.  1953. 
Pp.  xxxiv,  282.  Illustrations.  $4.00.) 

PSnicaut  was  a  Frenchman,  who  came  to  Louisiana  with  Iberville 
in  1699  and  returned  to  France  in  1721.  He  traveled  widely  over  the 
vast  territory  which  the  French  claimed  as  Louisiana,  but  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  Mobile  and  along  the  Gulf  coast.  His  descriptions 
of  what  he  saw  in  his  wide  travels  and  his  comments  on  conditions  in 
Louisiana  have  long  been  levied  upon  by  historians  and  quoted  for 
their  vividness  and  sometimes  for  their  exaggerations  or  Improbablli- 
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ties.  There  have  been  several  translations  and  publications  of  this 
narrative,  in  part,  and  there  are  several  early  copies  of  P^nlcaut’s 
manuscript.  Professor  McWilliams,  who  has  translated  and  edited  this 
manuscript  and  who  is  a  professor  of  English  in  Birmingham-Southern 
College,  has  done  a  superb  work  in  his  translation  and  in  his  editing. 
Penicaut  could  never  have  hoped  for  his  work  to  be  translated  into 
English  in  a  better  flowing  engagingly-interesting  style. 

Of  the  early  descriptive  travel  accounts  of  the  American  scene,  none 
is  better  than  this  one,  in  comprehensiveness,  style  of  translation,  edit¬ 
ing,  and  in  book-making.  The  book  is  divided  into  chapters  by  years, 
each  chapter  being  a  year,  except  the  first,  which  embraces  the  years 
1698  and  1699.  Penicaut  has  much  to  say  about  the  savage  Indians, 
their  customs,  and  their  extreme  cruelties.  On  his  trip  far  up  the 
Mississippi  River  he  describes  the  wild  life  he  saw,  buffaloes,  bears, 
and  so  on.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  boon  to  American  historians  that  at 
last  this  engaging  narrative  has  been  made  available  to  all,  and  '‘all” 
might  well  include  th^  casual  reader  who  is  even  mildly  interested  in 
•  history.  Even  those  who  have  no  more  interest  than  to  read  the  fic¬ 
tional  Robinson  Crusoe,  would  enjoy  a  much  more  factual  account 
(though  sometimes  exaggerated)  just  as  interesting,  in  this  book, 

Virginians  at  Home.  Family  Life  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By 
Edmund  S.  Morgan.  (No.  II  in  Williamsburg  in  America  Series.  Wil- 
liamburg:  Colonial  Williamsburg.  1952.  Pp.  xii,  99.  Illustrations. 
$2.10.) 

The  “Williamsburg  in  America  Series”  is  a  popularisation  of  the 
history  of  Williamsburg  and  Tidewater  Virginia  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  volume  under  review  here  is  the  second  in  the  series  of 
appear.  Professor  Morgan,  the  author,  who  is  a  professor  of  history 
at  Brown  University,  here  visualizes  the  home  life  of  Virginians  in 
the  eighteenth  century  as  being  especially  concerned  with  four  main 
subjects,  namely,  “Growing  Up,”  “Getting  Married.”  “Servants  and 
Slaves,”  and  “Houses  and  Holidays.” 

There  is  little  in  this  volume  that  could  be  considered  new  informa¬ 
tion  on  colonial  American  society.  The  chief  value  of  this  little  book 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  brings  its  story  in  a  readable  style,  animated 
at  times  and  told  with  a  sense  of  humor  as  well  as  seriousness,  and 
also  in  the  fact  that  it  relates  colonial  social  attitudes,  usages,  and 
customs  to  Virginia  itself.  Professor  Morgan  has  made  no  deep  re¬ 
searches  into  the  colonial  records  of  Virginia,  and  such  seemed  hardly 
necessary  for  the  purpose  in  mind;  instead  he  made  good  use  of  the 
best  secondary  works  but  added  a  Virginia  flavor  to  it  by  much  use  of 
the  Vrginia  Gazette.  In  these  little  volumes  Colonial  Williamsburg  is 
bringing  Virginia  history  down  to  the  people. 
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Sugar  Counrty.  The  Cane  Sugar  Industry  in  the  South,  1753-1950. 
By  J.  Carlyle  Sitterson.  (Lexington:  The  University  of  Kentucky 
Press,  1953.  Pp.  xvl,  414.  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Charts.  |6.00.) 

Here  are  all  the  facts  about  sugar  in  the  South — if  not  all,  then, 
nearly  all — and  little  romance  except  what  romance  might  appear  in 
facts  and  figures.  Yet  this  book  is  not  dry  reading  despite  its  heavy 
weight  of  factual  material.  The  story  of  the  beginnings  of  the  cane 
sugar  industry  in  the  South,  its  spread  from  Louisiana  to  Georgia, 
South  Carolina  and  Florida,  and  Texas,  too,  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  amazing  revival  of  sugar  in  Florida  in  the  twentieth 
century;  the  twice-told  tale  of  Bor^s  discovery  of  a  cheap  method  for 
granulating  sugar;  the  various  kinds  of  sugar  cane,  how  it  was  planted 
and  harvested,  how  it  was  manufactured  into  sugar,  the  profits  and 
losses  of  sugar  and  the  devastating  effect  of  cold  weather  on  the  crop; 
how  the  slaves  worked  in  the  cane  fields  and  liked  it  (a  “cheerful 
crop”  cane  was)  and  how  they  did  not  like  it,  too;  the  destruction  of 
the  ante-bellum  industry  by  the  Civil  War,  and  its  resurrection  on 
new  principles — all  this  and  much  else  comes  out  in  this  book. 

Professor  Sitterson,  who  teaches  History  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  made  the  sugar  industry  his  chief  scholarly  interest  through¬ 
out  his  adulthood  down  to  the  publication  of  this  book.  His  researches 
during  this  period  were  so  wide  and  thorough  that  he  could  hardly 
escape  writing  a  book  to  which  people  who  are  interested  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  sugar  will  frequently  turn  for  many  years  to  come.  As  Louisi¬ 
ana  was  the  chief  center  of  the  sugar  industry,  it  was  inevitable  that 
this  book  would  have  to  make  Louisiana  the  center  of  the  story  it  was 
to  tell. 

The  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Coca-Cola  formula  and  of  the  name  is 
told  in  Asa  Griggs  Candler,  Coca-Cola  &  Emory  College,  1888,  written 
by  Charles  Howard  Candler  and  published  by  the  Library,  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  It  is  Number  2  in  Series  VII  of  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity  Publications,  Sources  &  Reprints.  There  is  a  four-page  fac¬ 
simile  reproduction  of  a  pertinent  letter  from  Asa  Candler  to  his 
brother  Warren,  written  April  10,  1888.  The  price  of  this  publication 
is  seventy-five  cents. 
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Sterena,  W.  B.,  Hietory  of  Georgia  : 

▼ol.  1  . 2.00 

Conatitntlon,  Bylawa  and  Liat  of  Membera,  1859,  1871,  1888,  1894,  1910  each  0.25 

Elliott,  Stephen,  A  Reply  to  a  Rerolution  of  the  Boeiety,  read  before  the 

Boeiety  at  it$  Aunivertory  Meeting,  February  It,  J8(lt  _ _ _  0.50 

Proeeedingt  of  the  Dedication  of  Hodgeon  Wall,  by  the  Boeiety,  on  oeeation 

of  ite  S7th  Annivereary  February  H,  187$.  Savannah,  1876  _ 0.25 

Jonea  C.  C.  Jr.,  The  Georgia  Hiatorical  Boeiety,  ite  Foundere,  Patrone  and 
Frienda :  Annivereary  Addreea  before  the  Society  on  the  H  of  February 
1881  . 0.50 

Jonea,  C.  C.  Jr.,  Life  and  Bervieea  of  the  Hon.  Major  General  Bamuel  Elbert 

of  Georgia;  an  Addreaa  before  the  Boeiety,  on  the  $th  of  December,  188$  1.00 

Weat,  Charlea  N.,  A  Brief  Bketoh  of  the  Life  and  Writinga  of  Bidney  Lanier; 

am  Addreaa  delivered  before  the  Boeiety  on  the  Sth  of  December,  1887  0.50 

Jackaon,  Henry  R.,  The  Intereat  and  Efficieney  of  Woman  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Literature  and  Art;  Addreaa  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 


February  Itth,  1889  .  0.25 

Georgia  Hiatorical  Boeiety  Library,  1878  .  1.50 


75th  Annivereary  Report  Containing  Annual  Reporta  of  Offieera,  Addreaaea, 
Bibliography  of  the  Society,  Liat  of  Offieera  and  ifembera,  Conatitution 
and  By  Lama.  Acta  of  Incorporation,  Uiaa  Telfair' a  Truat  Deed,  ete.,  1914  0.75 

Georgia  Hiatorical  Society  Annala  for  1915,  19t$  Including  Annual  Reporta 

of  Offieera,  etc.,  each  .  0.60 

Mackall,  W.  W.,  Remarka  at  the  79th  .inniveraary,  1918  . . .  0.25 

Barclay,  Anthony,  WUde’a  Bummer  Roae;  An  Authentic  Account  of  the 
Origin,  Myatery,  and  Ewplanation  of  R.  H.  Wilde'a  Alleged  Plagiariam. 

Savannah.  1871.  Bound  .  2.00 

Unbound  .  1.50 

Jackaon,  Henry  R.,  American  Loyalty.  Waahington  Founder,  Webater  Ex¬ 
pounder  of  the  Federal  Conatitution;  an  Addreaa  Delivered  June  SO, 

189S  during  Commencement  exerciaea  at  the  Univeraity  of  Georgia. .  0.25 

Jonea  C.  C.,  ed..  Siege  of  Savannah  in  1779,  aa  Dracribed  in  Two  Contem- 
poraneoua  Joumala  of  French  Offieera  of  the  Fleet  of  Count  d’Eataing. 
Albany,  1874 — Without  index  . 10.00 

Lumpkin,  Wilson,  Removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indiana  from  Georgia,  2  vola .  5.00 
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By  exchange  the  following  numbers  of  the  Georgia  Hiatorical  Quarterly:  June. 
1918;  Mar.,  1921;  Mar.,  Sept.,  Dec.,  1922;  Mar.,  Sept.,  Dw..  1923;  Mnr., 
June.  1924;  Mar.,  June,  Dec.,  1925;  June,  Dec.,  1926;  June,  Sept.,  Dec., 
1929;  Mar.  1943;  Mar.  1952. 


Address  all  communications  to  Librarian.  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah 
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